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» CONVENTION « 


September 7-10, 1937 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Remember the date 
SEPTEMBER 7-10 


Dont Fal tobe on Hand! 


Sponsored by 


SALT LAKE CITY, the geographic 
center of western mining, will be the 
rallying point for the greatest Metal 
Mining Convention and Exposition in 
the history of the West. Operating 
men, mining executives, safety leaders, 
outstanding industrialists, and federal 
government and department represen- 
tatives will share the spotlight on a 
program of topics covering vital cur- 
rent problems facing metal producers. 
You cannot afford to miss this stimulat- 
ing interchange of ideas on problems 
so directly affecting your own business. 


The EXPOSITION will present dis- 
plays of the most modern machinery 
and supplies. More exhibitors, with 
more varied equipment than ever be- 
fore, will participate—practically all 
available exhibit space is now under 
assignment. 


Excellent entertainment to provide fun 
for all is being planned for “after 
hours.” 


WESTERN DIVISION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


»EXPOSITION « 
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om 6SERIES BRUSHES 


will give outstanding performance on 


YOUR equipment, as they do on mill 
ive equipment in this new plate mill. 
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PUT LINK-BELT EXPERIENCE INTO 
YOUR NEXT CONVEYOR INSTALLATION 


Profit by the ideas gained 


from thousands of practical 
cost-cutting installations 


handling every conceivable 
kind of material and employing every type 
of mechanical conveyor unit. 
Link-Belt makes them all, and recom- 
mends and applies each where it serves best. 
Send for catalogs. Address nearest office. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, Denver, Seattle, Pitts- 
burgh, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Huntington, W. Va., 
Kansas City, Mo., or any of our other offices located in 
principal cities. 7054-EE 


LINK-BELT 


Handling Mails Mahar ally 
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With quick, positive, finger-touch control and universal adjustment, the 
Jeffrey 29-U coal cutter marks a distinctly forward step in cutting 
machine design. 
It will cut and shear anywhere within the wide range of its cutter bar 
. and do all the other things expected of a truly universal machine 
. .. Slabribs . . . cut and shear room necks and crosscuts . . . hole 
breakthroughs. Its extra degree of flexibility is provided by a double 
pivot arrangement . . . wherein the cutter-head frame is pivoted by 


turntable, and the cutter bar in turn is pivoted about its sprocket 


chain. Not one, but BOTH pivots are power controlled. 
Our bulletin No. 659 gives details. Send for your copy NOW. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Huntington, W. Va. 
Chicago * Denver Salt Lake City Birmingham 
SALES SERVICE STATIONS: Pittsburgh—Koppers Building Winchester, Ky.—122 N. Main St.  Birmingham—1!625 Second Ave., So. 
Scranton—122 Adams Ave. Terre Haute, Ind.—319 Cherry St. Beckley, W Va.—193 City Ave. Salt Lake City—10!1 W. Second, So. St. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada Branch Offices: 
Head Office and Works: Montreal Toronto—London—Calgary—Vancouver—Winnipeg 
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| SHOVELS ARE USED 
||. PIT MINING FIELDS 


HERE is good reason for the fact that wherever open-pit 
mining operations are being carried on, you are practically 
certain to find G-E equipped shovels in service. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN 
G-E engineers pioneered in designing and applying electric equip- 
ment for power shovels. They have maintained their leadership 
with such developments as the application to shovels of d-c 
apparatus, the use of the generator-field control principle with 
variable-voltage features, and the introduction of separately excited 
motors. 
OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 

Furthermore, performance records of long life, low maintenance, 


and efficient operation have won for these shovels the complete 
confidence of the mining industry. 


G-E equipment makes possible fast yet amazingly smooth accelera- 
tion, high operating speeds with full load on the motors, and, in 
contrast, near-zero speeds and stalling to prevent damage to 
electric or mechanical equipment. 


With this equipment, control maintenance expense is cut to 
practically nothing; and because 
} such smooth and flexible opera- 
tion is obtained, wear and tear on 
_ the shovel itself is greatly reduced. 


‘A Complete Line of Electric Equip- 
ment for Mining Service 


| G-E equipped shovels can help you 
Contrel Cable _ to lower the cost per ton of coal 
Power Rectifiers Lighting Equipment or ore produced. Make sure, there- 
Switchgear Mining Locomotives _ fore, to specify G-E equipment on 

: Transformers your next shovel. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, New York. 


011-211 


ELECT RI 
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The 1937 
YEARBOOK 


Coal Mine Mechanization 


... carrying 
all papers presented to the 


CONVENTION, reports of 

the COAL OPERATORS 

COMMITTEES, and an 

illustrated section on the 

EXPOSITION will be ready 
for distribution on 


AUGUST 10th 


1 to 4 copies ...$2.00 each 
5 to 9 copies... $1.75 each 
10 to 14 copies... $1.60 each 
15 to 20 copies... $1.50 each 


American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
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Let Justice Be Done 


O ONE can be other than sorry for those who are made to suffer, whether from 
natural causes, from accidents, from resistance to police officers or as the result 
of penalties inflicted by law. Even those lighthearted murderers who take pride 

in their crimes are often pitied when the last punishment is inflicted. 


We admire and memorialize 
faces danger and carries the flag 
inclined to make excuses for the 
defies the warnings of the officers 


the hero who, in a cause which he believes to be just, 
over the ramparts to his certain death. We even are 
striking workman who, believing his cause to be just, 
of the law and leads an attack which is almost certain 
to result in injury, perhaps death. We sympathize with those who suffer for any reasons, 
but at the same time we insist that the rights of all are superior to the rights of the few, 
and that no right can be perpetuated except by the laws providing for its protection. 


The law is our nearest approach to justice. Justice is blind; it has no friends or 
foes; it strikes at all who interfere with it, either as principals or accomplices. Its punish- 
ment goes to both alike. 


Human justice attempts to differentiate according to intent. Absolute justice 


makes no such effort. Nature’s law punishes equally the intentional and the uninten- 
tional offender. 


But in the end those who voluntarily place themselves in danger should not be 
surprised if a severe penalty results. 


Action of strike leaders in fomenting recent violent labor disturbances which have 
resulted in bloodshed brings to mind the oft-repeated statement: ““The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the church.” Public sympathy is necessary for the success of any major 
strike. With more men clamoring for the privilege of going back to work than the 
number on strike, and with public sentiment growing rapidly against strike leaders, 
is it possible that drastic measures were taken as an appeal to public sentiment? 


Justice may be blind, but its blindness enables those who fear its execution to go 
to their own homes and to attend to their own business. 


The thousands of workers who have been obstructed in their right to return to 
work, and who have demanded that their government should perform its first duty and 
protect them in that right, have been too numerous to be ignored. 


A majority may make the law but no majority is above the law. 


No minority is above the law no matter how right it may be. Unjust government, 
though abhorrent, is to be preferred to anarchy. 


Government must prevail or anarchy will take its place. 
Law is expressed government. Its enforcement is government. Those who violate 
the law must expect punishment. Laxity of law enforcement breeds criminals and adds 


untold suffering through the ultimate punishment of its violator. 


Let justice be tempered with mercy; but justice, speedy and certain, must follow 
crime, no matter what the motive which led to it, if government is to prevail. 
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Seven More TVA’s? 


SO NOTORIOUSLY INEFFICIENT are the man- 
agements of the government-owned railroads of conti- 
nental Europe that observers are constantly coming to 
the United States and spending from one to three years 
in the offices and on the lines of our railroad systems 
in an endeavor to carry back to their lands the manage- 
ment and operating technique developed in a free and 
individualistic America. 

Herein lies an effective lesson for prudent considera- 
tion. Experience to date with the TVA has indicated 
the extent to which government-operated projects may 
compete with and curb individual initiative. Now comes 
a ‘‘Conservation Authorities Act,’’ which would prac- 
tically cover the entire country with seven ‘‘ Regional 
Authorities’’ : 

(1) Atlantic Seaboard Authority 

(2) Great Lakes-Ohio Valley Authority 
(3) Tennessee Valley Authority 

(4) Missouri Valley Authority 

(5) Arkansas Valley Authority 

(6) Southwestern Authority 


(7) Columbia Valley Authority (to include Bonneville 
Project) 


Is it possible that the public is so unmindful of the 
axiomatic short-comings of government-operated indus- 
trial projects that lessons of the past must be learned 
again and again? 

The production of power and the issuance of securi- 
ties are now regulated and guarded by laws and com- 
missions, and certain of the objectives sought by these 
regulatory measures have highly commendable features. 

However, such wholesale extension of government 
operation into fields directly competitive with private 
industry and of such direct concern to mining interests 
ealls for vigorous and concerted opposition. 


Loss and Gain 


WITH THE TRANSFER of most of the personnel of 
the Coal Economics Division of the Bureau of Mines to 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, the Bureau loses a 
group of experts and highly trained statistical clerks 
whose services could ill be spared. 

To anyone interested in the economic trends and sta- 
tistical position of the bituminous coal industry it will 
be evident that the loss of the services of Mr. Tryon and 
his assistants will be looked upon with regret by their 
past associates. Indeed, Mr. Tryon’s reputation as an 
expert economist extends beyond coal into fields of com- 
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peting fuels and even into broad problems involving 
metals and non-metals. 

The Coal Commission is extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing acquired his skilled services. While a regrettable 
loss has occurred to the Bureau it is fortunate that his 
new placement in the Commission will insure the heart- 
iest cooperation between that agency and the Bureau of 
Mines in the many problems that will require joint 
study in the future. 


Stating the Law 


THAT THE CLOSED SHOP is unlawful, that a con- 
tract providing for a closed shop is unlawful and un- 
enforceable, and that all acts in support of a strike with 
that object in view are therefore unlawful, was held by 
Vice Chancellor Berry in the Chancery Court of Newark, 
N. J., in a recent ruling. 

Vice Chancellor Berry struck at the very core of re- 
cent troubles when he declared: 

‘‘The tactics pursued by the defendants (the strikers) 
in support of their actions are outgrowths of the so- 
ealled liberalism of some of our courts in labor disputes, 
a policy which will eventually bring its own retribution 
—the inevitable consequences of intimidation, violence, 
threats of violence and the general disregard of the 
rights of others incident to mob rule—the product of 
mob psychology. 

‘*Too often the ear of the court is tuned to the voice 
of the mob rather than reason. By tolerant and tem- 
porizing decisions, liberty is constantly being judicially 
lost. Within less than half a decade more constitutional 
rights have been sacrificed by supine, tolerant and vacil- 
lating authority than can be regained by a century of 
reaction.”’ 

In support of his ruling he quoted from a United 
States Supreme Court decision, handed down in 1892, as 
follows : 

‘‘ Whatever enthusiasts may hope for, in this country 
every owner of property may work it as he will, by whom 
he pleases at such wages and upon such terms as he can 
make; and every laborer may work or not, as he sees fit, 
for whom, at such wages as he pleases; and neither can 
dictate to the other how he shall use his own, whether 
property, time or skill.’’ 

The Vice Chancellor would doubtless be branded by 
millions as a most narrow-minded and heartless type of 
reactionary who long ago outlived his times. Yet he has 
fearlessly and succinctly stated truths most fundamental 
to the basic principles on which American democracy 
was formed and on which it has survived so gloriously. 
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Income Taxes on Dividends From Corporations 


Engaged in Mining, Quarrying or the 
Production of Oil and Gas 


By GRANVILLE S. BORDEN* 


come tax law, what portion of any 

distribution by a corporation is in- 
come to a stockholder or a payment in 
redemption of the cost of the shares to 
the stockholder, no reference is made to 
the amount paid by the stockholder for 
his shares. The determination is made 
solely by reference to the earnings or 
profits of the corporation, and these earn- 
ings or profits are determined by refer- 
ence to capital invested by the corpora- 
tion. This rule of income tax law, which 
permits a taxpayer to be charged with 
income when in fact the revenue is a 
redemption of capital, has been sanc- 
tioned without adequate protest since 
1916. 

This exposition will not cover the in- 
come taxes of these corporation or their 
promoters. Our discussion will relate 
to the taxes of thousands of investors 
who buy shares in these corporations, 
either on the open market, or from other 
shareholders, or from the corporation, at 
a time when the corporation owns an 
unrealized appreciation or any realized 
earnings or profits. These stockholders 
pay cash for an equity in the present 
worth of the unrealized appreciation or 
the undistributed profits, and when the 
present worth of this appreciation is 
realized by the corporation and dis- 
tributed to these stockholders, or when 
any undistributed profits on hand at the 
date of acquisition of the shares are dis- 
tributed, these stockholders are required, 
under our income tax law and regula- 
tions, to regard these distributions as in- 
come, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are merely redemption of a cash cost of 
the stock, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the seller of the stock has paid a tax 
on the gain realized from the sale of his 
interest in the appreciation, whether 
realized or unrealized. 


I DETERMINING, under Federal in- 


*Member of the Bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Let us illustrate this by some simple 
examples: 


1. Taxpayer A launches a business and 
conducts it in corporate form. After 
several years it possesses undistributed 
earnings or profits. At this time tax- 
payer B buys some of the shares from 
taxpayer A. Part of the price paid to A 
by B for the shares consists of the value 
of the undistributed earnings or profits. 
A pays an income tax on the realization 
of the capital gain derived from “real- 
izing” on the accumulated earnings. Not- 
withstanding this fact, taxpayer B is re- 
quired to treat these undistributed earn- 
ings as his income whenever they are 
distributed to him, even though they are 
in fact a mere redemption of a part of 
the cost of his shares. 


2. A mining company discovers an un- 
known ore deposit. Taxpayer C buys 
some of the shares, and the cost includes 
a payment for his proportionate interest 
in the present worth of the profits antic- 
ipated from the exploitation of the dis- 
covered minerals. When these ores are 
mined and the profits distributed as earn- 
ings or profits, taxpayer C is required to 
treat all of the distribution as taxable 
income. When the ore is depleted the 
mine must close down. This forces the 
corporation out of business, and taxpayer 
C is forced to recognize a capital net loss, 
subject to limitations on recognition, 
even though no loss has ever been sus- 
tained or realized. 

For a more specific example, see the 
footnote.? 


Of course, if there were no capital net 
loss limitations, and no variable rates on 
capital net losses, and if the taxpayer 
had ample income when the affairs of the 
corporation are wound up to absorb the 
loss, he would not pay on more income 
than he realized—but the facts remain: 
(a) He has been taxed on capital, and 
(b) he did not sustain any loss, and (c) 
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a tax has been collected prematurely. 

The Dominion of Canada recognizes 
these principles in their application to 
stockholders in corporations exploiting 
minerals, oil and gas, and allows stock- 
holders deductions from income received 
as dividends from corporations produc- 
ing natural resources, These deductions 
from the dividends are equal to percent- 
ages of the dividends variable with the 
class of deposit being mined. 

When we try to classify this problem 
we find that it falls in the same category 
as many other perplexing income tax 
questions. All of this class relate to the 
question of the velocity of redemption of 
invested capital. 

When a taxpayer pays cash for prop- 
erty which is expected to yield revenue 


1In 1936 the Gold Mine Corporation is organ- 
ized and issues 1,000 shares for $10,000 cash. The 
corporation pays $1,000 for a mining claim and 
$9,000 for explorations, resulting in the discovery 
of an ore deposit which will yield $100,000 earn- 
ings or profits (before depletion). The present 
worth on January 1, 1937, of these expected 
profits is $80,000. 

On January 1, 1937, the work of exploitation 
starts. The balance sheet reads: 


Assets: 

Mining property and development.... $10,000 
Liabilities: 


On January 1, 1937, there is unrealized appreci- 
ation of $80,000 value, less $10,000 cost, or $70,000. 
On January 1, 1937, the shares are worth $80 per 
share, and taxpayer A buys all of the 1,000 shares 
for $80,000. 

From 1937 to 1940, inclusive, the Gold Mine Cor- 
poration exploits all the ore, derives profits of 
$90,000, after allowing for depletion of $10,000 
cost. 

The corporation distributes $90,000 as 
out of earnings or profits. 

As the deposit has been fully depleted, the cor- 
poration is completely liquidated in 1940, and 
taxpayer A receives the corporation's depletion 
reserve of $10,000 in complete liquidation. 

Taxpayer A, under Federal income tax law and 
regulations, pays normal and surtax on income 
totaling $90,000 over the four-year period, 1937 
to 1940, inclusive. The cost base of the stock is 
$80,000, less $10,000 received out of depletion re- 
serves, or $70,000, upon complete liquidation. 
Taxpayer A may recognize a capital net loss of 
$70,000, and as the stock has been held for four 
years, only 40 percent, or $28,000, will be recog- 
nized. But the deduction of $28,000 is limited by 
Section 117 (d) to $2,000, unless taxpayer A 
realizes capital gains in 1940. 

Thus we see that taxpayer A has been forced 
to report each year from 1936 to 1940 certain 
revenue as income which was in fact merely a 
redemption of cost, and finally in 1940 he is forced 
to recognize a capital net loss, although he never 
sustained any loss. 
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(either as profits to the operator, divi- 
dends to the shareholder, or installment 
payments on conditional or deferred pay- 
ment sales, or otherwise), and the in- 
vestment yields revenue prior to the time 
when there is definite assurance that the 
capital invested will be redeemed, what 
rule should determine the velocity of re- 
demption? 

There are several possibilities: 

Rule 1. Shall the investment be re- 
deemed out of the first revenue until it is 
completely redeemed, and thereafter all 
revenue shall be treated as income? 

Rule 2. Shall a portion of each yield of 
revenue be regarded as redemption, and 
the balance income, to the end that the 
investment shall be redeemed at the end 
of the life of the enterprise? 

Rule 3. Shall all revenue be regarded 
as income until it is estimated that the 
future yield will exactly match redemp- 
tion—thereafter all revenue to be ap- 
plied to redemption? 

Rule 4. Shall all revenue be regarded 
as income until the source of revenue is 
exhausted, and then the investment shall 
be regarded as a capital loss? 

From the illustrations it is evident 
that the rule of velocity of redemption 
applied to stockholders of corporations is 
a combination of Rule 3 and Rule 4 
stated above. To the extent that the 
stockholder receives a distribution from 
the corporation’s depletion or deprecia- 
tion reserve at the end of the life of the 
enterprise, Rule 3 is applied; that is, all 
revenue is regarded as income until after 
all earnings or profits are distributed, 
when the depreciation or depletion re- 
serve of the corporation is distributed. 
(In the illustration in the footnote the 
distribution of $10,000 from the corpora- 
tion’s depletion reserve upon complete 
liquidation.) To the extent that the 
stockholder paid cash as the purchase 
price of the stock for an equity in the 
present worth of the unrealized appreci- 
ation, or for an equity in undistributed 
profits, Rule 4 is applied. (In the illus- 
tration in the footnote, the shareholder 
is forced to regard distributions of $70 
per share as income, even though this 
amount was capital, and later the stock- 
holder is forced to recognize a capital 
loss of this same $70 per share, when in 
fact no loss has ever been sustained.) 

This rule for determining the velocity 
of redemption of a stockholder’s capital 
is not applied by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in computing the velocity of re- 
demption of a corporation’s capital, or 
the velocity of redemption of any other 
kind of investment. 

The accuracy of this statement is 
manifest when one considers the methods 
provided for the redemption of funds in- 
vested in annuities, depletable and de- 
preciable assets, installment sales, de- 
ferred payment sales, and other rights 
to future income for a limited period. 

Although these principles apply to the 
redemption of capital invested in any 
corporate shares, this article is not in- 
tended to embrace the whole topic of the 
velocity of redemption, or any further 
discussion of such problems except those 


relating to the redemption of investments 
in shares of corporations engaged in 
mining, quarrying, or the production of 
oil and gas. It is these shareholders who 
are subjected to the harshest inequities 
through the present income tax laws re- 
lating to taxes on dividends. 

There are several reasons why this is 
true. In the first place, on account of 
the hazards involved in these enterprises 
engaged in exploiting wasting assets, a 
purchaser of shares of stock in these 
corporations seldom has assurances that 
dividends will provide full redemption or 
any remuneration during the life of the 
enterprise. In certain large gold min- 
ing corporations, where large ore bodies 
are blocked out, the grade of ore is uni- 
form, and where there are no risks as 
to price or marketability of product, a 
purchaser may have assurances of re- 
demption and remuneration (notwith- 
standing the risk that inflation might ex- 
tinguish profits.) These are exceptional 
cases, however. In the great majority 
of cases there are no such assurances. 
Even stockholders in corporations en- 
gaged in mining iron and coal, and cor- 
porations engaged in production of oil 
and gas, often have no assurances of re- 
demption, notwithstanding the fact that 
the number of units in the natural de- 
posits available for mining can be esti- 
mated with a fair degree of accuracy. 

In the second place, even though it is 
possible to estimate profits accurately 
over the period required for the exploita- 
tion of natural deposits of minerals, coal, 
oil or gas, the stockholder is taxed on in- 
come when it is obvious that a portion of 
the dividends which he receives should be 
applied to the redemption of his cost, and 
that it should not be taxed as income. 

In the third place, the earnings derived 
from the realization of the unrealized 
appreciation existing at the time of pur- 
chase of the shares by the stockholder as 
a result of past discoveries cannot be 
spent in search of new deposits to per- 
petuate the business except by the pay- 
ment of a surtax on undistributed in- 
come.2. Thus the corporation is forced 
to distribute these earnings, which might 
otherwise be reinvested in an effort to 
discover new natural wealth and a new 
source of life for the corporation. Al- 
though it is obvious the corporation is 
limited by the surtax on its power to 
perpetuate its life and will die upon ex- 
haustion of its natural deposits, the 
stockholder must treat distributions as 
income even though the fact is evident 
that his cost will not be returned before 
the natural deposits of the corporation 
are exhausted. 

This inequitable law applied to stock- 
holders is contrary to the rules for the 
redemption of capital as to other tax- 
payers. 

In certain situations there are no spe- 
cific statutory rules for determining the 
velocity of redemption such as exist in 
the case of the recognition of income 
from corporate dividends. In these cases 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue gener- 
ally applies Rule 2; that is, a part of 
each yield of revenue shall be regarded 
as redemption and a part as remunera- 
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tion on the investment. Application of 
Rule 2 is shown in the methods applied 
by the bureau in determining allowances 
for depreciation and depletion on cost. A 
specific illustration is shown in the foot- 
note.* 

Apparently the Supreme Court of the 
United States favors Rule 1 for deter- 
mining the velocity of redemption, when- 
ever complete redemption is conjectural; 
that is, the capital should be redeemed 
from the first revenue, and all revenue 
derived after redemption shall be re- 
garded as income. This principle was 
applied in Burnet vs. Logan, 51 S. Ct., 
550. 

The facts in this case show that Mrs. 
Logan was entitled to share in the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of shares in a min- 
ing company on a deferred payment plan. 
The deferred payments were to be meas- 
ured and accrued at a rate of 60 cents 
per ton as ore was mined from the 
Mahoning Mine. The Commissioner pro- 
posed that the velocity of redemption of 
Mrs. Logan’s cost of the stock should be 
computed under Rule 2, and that each de- 
ferred payment, therefore, should be re- 
garded in part as redemption of capital 
and the balance as income. The tax- 
payer claimed that Rule 1 should be 
applied; i. e., that she should be entitled 
to redeem her cost (in this case, fair 
market value as of March 1, 1913) from 
the first payment before she should be 


2 With the exception of any percentage deple- 
tion allowable over depletion based on cost, assum- 
ing the corporation has elected to take depletion 
on a percentage basis. 

3 Assume that a taxpayer pays $10,000 for coal 
lands, believing he pays 10 cents per ton for 100,- 
000 tons en bloc, and later he discovers that the 
deposit contains 200,000 tons. Under such circum- 
stances, there are several logical ways of viewing 
the depletion charge when the coal is mined and 
sold: 

One taxpayer may redeem the capital of $10,000 
at a rate of 10 cents per ton on the first 100,000 
tons exploited. This theory is based on the ground 
that the purchase price was fixed at 10 cents 
per ton en bloc. This view corresponds with 
Rule 1 illustrating the velocity of redemption. 

Another taxpayer may take the view that his 
capital investment of $10,000 is not impaired so 
long as the deposit contains 100,000 tons. Conse- 
quently, all of the revenue derived from the first 
100,000 tons mined is regarded as income and 
realized appreciation, and depletion is taken at 10 
cents per ton against the last 100,000 tons mined. 
This view corresponds to Rule 3 above illustrating 
the velocity of redemption. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue adopts the in- 
termediate view, illustrated by Rule 2 above, that 
the revenue from each ton sold consists in part of 
income and in part of redemption. As the cost 
was $10,000 and the total reserves are 200,000 
tons, each ton sold is charged with depletion of 5 
cents per ton. Thus, for the purpose of comput- 
ing cost depletion for the corporation, the velocity 
of redemption is governed by Rule 2, whereby a 
portion of the cash yield of revenue is regarded as 
redemption and the balance as income; but for 
the purpose of determining taxes of stockholders, 
the velocity of redemption is determined by Rules 
3 and 4 

Now let us assume a case where the purchaser 
believed he had bought 100,000 tons of coal en 
bloc for $10,000, but after several years of opera- 
tions developments prove that the property con- 
tained only 50,000 tons, so that the actual pur- 
chase price per ton was 20 cents per ton in lieu 
of 10 cents per ton. The rule here seems to be 
that no retroactive adjustment will be allowed so 
as to effect an adjustment to the correct depletion 
of 20 cents per ton for years prior to the year 
when the discovery of the shortage was made. 

Kehota Mining Co. vs. Lewellyn, 28 Fed. 
(2nd) 995; judgment affirmed, 30 Fed. (2nd) 
817 (3rd C. C. A.); certiorari denied, 279 
U. S. 864. 

Stouts Mountain Coal Co. vs. Commissioner, 
4B. T. A. 1292. 

Sterling Coal Co. vs. Commissioner, 8 B. 
T. A. 549. 

Cf. Thomas Coal Co., vs. Commissioner, 10 
B. T. A. 639. 
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liable for any tax on the income from 
these deferred payments. Her views 
were affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
which said in part: 

“As annual payments on account of ex- 
tracted ore come in, they can be readily 
apportioned, first as return of capital 
and later as profit. The liability for in- 
come tax ultimately can be fairly deter- 
mined without resort to mere estimates, 
assumptions and speculations. When 
the profit, if any, is actually realized, the 
taxpayer will be required to respond. 
The consideration for the sale was $2,- 
200,000 in cash and the promise of future 
money payments wholly contingent upon 
facts and circumstances not possible to 
foretell with anything like fair certainty. 
The promise was in no proper sense 
equivalent to cash. It had no ascertain- 
able fair market value. The transaction 
was not a closed one. Respondent might 
never recoup her capital investment 
from payments only conditionally 
promised. Prior to 1921, all receipts 
from the sale of her shares amounted to 
less than their value on March 1, 1913. 
She properly demanded the return of her 
capital investment before assessment of 
any taxable profit based on conjecture. 


Internal Revenue 


Building, 


* * * Generally speaking, the income tax 
law is concerned only with realized losses, 
as with realized gains. Lucas vs. Amer- 
ican Coal Co., 290 U. S. 445, 449.” 

If these principles are sound where a 
sale of stock of a mining company is in- 
volved, they should apply with as much 
force to stockholders who must secure 
redemption of cost through dividends de- 
rived from depletable assets. When the 
mine is fully depleted, there will be no 
more dividends. In substance the tax- 
payer receiving dividends from a cor- 
poration deriving revenue from wasting 
assets is selling his shares on install- 
ments. In substance the dividends are 
installment payments. By virtue of the 
Logan decision, the shareholder of a 
mining, quarrying, or oil and gas pro- 
ducing corporation should be entitled to 
apply all dividends to redemption until 
the cost of the shares are recovered. This 
seems sound, but the income tax law and 
regulations provide for just the con- 
trary, namely, for the application of 
Rules 3 and 4 in lieu of Rule 1 as the 
means of securing the redemption of cost. 
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Washington, D. 


All dividends must be regarded as in- 
come (except those paid out to the cor- 
poration’s depletion reserve), and then 
the stockholder takes a capital loss when 
the natural deposits are depleted and the 
corporation is liquidated. This law is 
unsound, because it imposes taxes on 
capital and forces a stockholder to recog- 
nize a capital loss (subject to limita- 
tions) when no loss has been sustained 
or realized. 

The inequity of this rule for the treat- 
ment of dividends from corporations en- 
gaged in producing oil and gas was 
recognized by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in its decision in Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue vs. Ida I. 
McKinney, 32 B. T. A. 450. The decision 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit on January 
14, 1937. 

In this case the taxpayer conveyed oil 
and gas leases to a corporation in ex- 
change for all of the stock of the corpo- 
ration. Discoveries had been made while 
the leases were held by the taxpayer, so 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Democratic Party peace conference re- 
turned to be met by the horde of news- 
paper correspondents and special writers 
whose duty it is to tell the country and 
the world of the happenings in and 
about Washington. The news gatherers 


HE Senators and Congressmen who 

trouped down to Annapolis and were 

4444 4 CO ferried over the waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay to Jefferson Island to the 


questioning of the returned legislators 
had been sifted down, the best judgment 
of commentators indicated that the 
Island conferences had not achieved the 
desired result. Senator Bailey, of North 
Carolina, very ably summed up the en- . 
As viewed by A. W. Dickinson of the American Mining Congress tire affair as he stepped from the boat i 
at Annapolis, and in reply to question- 
ing said, “Nobody got religion.” 
Subsequent events have proven the 
correctness of Senator Bailey’s very a 
brief and very apt statement. The op- ; 
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ponents of the President’s Supreme 
Court Bill continued their debate in op- 
position to the measure and drew allies 
to the cause. Attempts at compromise 
initiated by the Administrative forces 
fell upon deaf ears. Implied or assumed 
threats of reprisals in the Senator’s 
home states only resulted in a fixation of 
resolve to carry the battle through to 
the bitter end. One Senator upon re- 
turning to his Washington living quar- 
ters after opposing the Administration 
bill through the afternoon on the Senate 
floor said to his family, “I committed 
political suicide today.” 

Such was the temper of the opposi- 
tion when later in the month Chairman 
Hatton Sumners, of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, took the floor and 
for more than an hour, in one of his rare 
speeches, condemned the bill in clear, 
unmistakable language, and told the 
House that it would never be reported 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary 
even if the Senate did pass it. When a 
proponent of the bill arose on the House 
floor and reminded Chairman Sumners 
that his committee might be discharged 
and that the House could thereafter con- 
sider the bill on the floor, Chairman 
Sumners replied that such an eventuality 
had been considered, and turning to his 
questioner said, “You cannot get the 
votes.” 

On the morning following the stalwart 
Texan’s address, friends, Administration 
and the nation were shocked and grieved 
by the news of the death of Senate Ma- 
jority Floor Leader Joseph T. Robinson, 
of Arkansas. He it was, who, faithful 
to his party, had vigorously and care- 
fully fought the Administration’s battle 
for the passage of the Supreme Court 
Bill. Plunged into mourning, both 
Houses of Congress dropped considera- 
tion of this and other measures until 
after the return of the congressional 
special train bearing the Senators and 
Representatives who had journeyed from 
Washington to Little Rock, Ark., to pay 
the respects of the nation at the last 
rites for Senator Robinson. Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, who had been resting at his 
home in Texas, joined his colleagues at 
Little Rock in the last tribute. 


When the Senate reconvened there was 
much talk to the effect that the Admin- 
istration was as determined as ever to 
force the passage of some form of Su- 
preme Court Bill. Senator Alben Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky, was elected Demo- 
cratic floor leader by the narrow mar- 
gin of a vote of 38-37 over Senator Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi. This action of 
the Senate, while having the appearance 
of an Administration victory, does not 
guarantee the passage of the bill and 
with Governor Lehman, of New York, 
and other leading Democrats joining in 
the protest against the measure, it is 
now the consensus of opinion that it 
cannot be enacted. 

The reverse suffered by the Adminis- 
tration is having and will have its effect 
on other important bills which are now 
pending. The so-called “Labor Stand- 
ards Bill,” better known as the Black- 


Connery Wage and Hour Bill, has been 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor under the Chair- 
manship of Senator Black in a greatly 
revised form. The Wage and Hour 
Board created by the bill is now limited 
to a maximum of 40 cents an hour in 
the fixation of wages and to a minimum 
of 40 hours per week. In deference to 
the Representatives from the South, the 
Board is now empowered to declare mini- 
mum wages “which shall be as nearly 
adequate as is economically feasible 
without curtailing opportunity for em- 
ployment.” 

The wide powers given the Board un- 
der Section 5 of the original bill have 
been rewritten to provide that full power 
to bargain collectively, to raise stand- 
ards above the minimum set in the act, 
remains with the employes. Also in 
Section 6 the exemption provisions have 
been rewritten and would now permit 
overtime employment if compensated for 
at the rate of one and one-half times 
the regular rates, except where the 
Board finds that overtime usage is a 
subterfuge to circumvent the act in 
which case the practice may be forbid- 
den. In the Child Labor Section, em- 
ployment under the age of 16 years is 
forbidden and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor is empowered 
to pass on employment between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years in occupations which 
the Bureau finds to be hazardous or 
detrimental to health. 


The situation in the House Committee 
on Labor is still very controversial and 
while it is anticipated that the committee 
will report a bill, it is also believed that 
the measure will be even more drastically 
revised than in the Senate Committee. 
One of the dangers in the event that 
bills are passed by both Houses lies in 
the form which the measure may take, if 
and when reported, by a Conference 
Committee. It is at this point that the 
views of the original authors and of the 
Administration and departmental ad- 
visors may prevail, and in a possible 
rush for adjournment industrial enter- 
prise may suffer the enactment of a 
measure which they will long have cause 
to regret. 

The Special Joint Committee on Tax 
Evasion and Avoidance closed its hear- 
ings without receiving detailed testimony 
from the Treasury concerning percent- 
age depletion. An interesting colloquy, 
which we herewith reproduce, came at 
the close of the session between members 
of the committee and Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Roswell Magill: 

“Mr. Crowther: Have you gentlemen 
given any consideration to the repeal 
of the capital gains and loss sections? 

“Under Secretary Magill: We have 
been working on this problem for six or 
eight months. The difficulty is as you 
can readily appreciate, that the certifi- 
cates of stock in American corporatéons 
are said to circulate freely abroad as 
bearer certificates. That is, the certifi- 
cate is issued in the name of a foreign 
brokerage house, for example, and is by 
it endorsed in blank, and then the cer- 
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tificate is sold all around in the foreign 
countries. 

“Mr. Crowther: I am talking about the 
repeal generally of the capital gains and 
loss section. 

“Under Secretary Magill: I beg your 
pardon. I thought you meant this. 

“Mr. Crowther: Yes. I do not mean 
in reference to this. 

“Under Secretary Magill: Yes, that 
has been also a matter of major consid- 
eration with us. That is one of the vari- 
ous problems that we expected to present 
to you in the fall when you go into the 
other program. 

“Mr. Vinson: Mr. Chairman. 

“The Chairman: Mr. Vinson. 


“Mr. Vinson: Mr. Magill, if we are 
going to have legislation at this session, 
do you not think that the question of 
capital gains and losses and the ques- 
tion of depletion, and the question of 
community property ought to be passed 
over for the time, for a comprehensive 
study? 

“Under Secretary Magill: Your judg- 
ment on that would be better than mine 
as to the legislative situation. 


“Mr. Vinson: You are acquainted with 
those three problems, and they are major 
problems in our taxing law. If we are 
going to have legislation at this session, 
do you think it can be gone into thor- 
oughly enough to take action? 

“Under Secretary Magill: As far as 
capital gains are concerned, I would 
quite agree with you, I do not see how 
you can go into that at this time. 

“Mr. Vinson: When you get into deple- 
tion you have got a very complex situa- 
tion, have you not? 

“Under Secretary Magill: Yes. 

“Mr. Vinson: Of course the legal 
problems connected with community 
property that we have already ascer- 
tained are quite complex. 

“Under Secretary Magill: Quite diffi- 
cult. 

“The Chairman: I think we all realize 
that those controversial questions will 
require more time than we have at our 
disposal, to get legislation on this imme- 
diate proposition we have been consider- 
ing at this session of Congress. I am 
thoroughly in accord with Mr. Vinson in 
that respect.” 

The Special Joint Committee is now 
meeting in executive sessions and while 
a bill may be reported which will change 
the personal holding corporation provi- 
sions and the rate of tax withheld at 
source from foreign share holders, it is 
felt that there will be no attempt in the 
present session of the Congress to legis- 
late on percentage depletion or on the 
subject of community property. It is 
believed that in line with the practice of 
the year 1933, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means will be 
appointed to study and report on a re- 
writing of the revenue laws in prepara- 
tion for the Revenue Bill of 1938. It is 
not known at the present time that this 
committee will conduct hearings previous 
to January, 1938. 
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Of All Things 


In the Congressional Record the other day: “Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House concur in the Senate’s amendment to 


the House amendment to the Senate amendment.” . . . And 
they still wonder why people don’t read the Record! ... 


A news despatch says there are 500 jobless press 
agents in New York. . . . Surely not with the New 
Deal running merrily along. . . . 


Senator Harry Byrd is too practical a business man to be 
in Congress nowadays. . . . He questions the advisability of 
Resettlement spending $20,000 each to build homes for poor 
families whose monthly rental designed to amortize the cost 
is fixed at $20. . . . After all, counting interest, the place 
will be paid for in a little over 100 years... . And to cap 
the climax, he tells Resettlement that he prefers that his state 
be left out of any more allotments of that kind... . 


The President says the public debt hasn’t increased to any 
extent since December. . . . How times change. . . . The rules 
of arithmetic used to be that when you borrowed $2,000,- 
000,000 you went $2,000,000,000 in the red. . . . Now- 
adays it’s called a “‘paper debt.” . 


Well, one Government department is in the 
black and showing a profit. . . . The State depart- 
ment's income from passport fees totaled $1,500,- 
000 the past fiscal year. . . .That leaves a nice 
profit after the salaries of our 16 ambassadors 
and 38 ministers are paid... . 


It’s about time for the statisti- 


cians to tell us how many big jobs 
are held by former ‘New Dealers. . . . 


Things aren’t so bad. . . . They 
haven’t tried to fix the Hours of - 
Iniquity or the Wages of Sin 


Advice to the 1937 college grad- 
uate: .. . If you want to get in 
with a growing business at high- 
pay for beginners, don’t overlook 
the Government service. . . . 


Slowly but surely the rules of 
law are changing. ... When a man 
is hailed before a congressional in- 
vestigating committee he is pre- 
sumed to be guilty until found 
innocent. ... 


The report that New York 
racketeers are selling WPA jobs for 
$10 each is probably wrong. . . . 
After all, a WPA job is worth more 
than that. . . 


Dentists at their recent national convention 
heard that the man of the future may have only 
12 teeth. . . . Optimists. . . . If taxes keep on at 
their present pace, he'll be lucky to have his eye- 
teeth. ... 


The only difference between a filibuster and normal pro- 
cedure in the Senate is that Senators will actually make the 
speeches they have printed in the Congressional Record... . 

And talking about filibusters, no Senator has to resort to 
reading Shakespeare to take up time when they’ve the Supreme 
Court to talk about. ... 


A news account tells about a letter that was 
mailed 15 years ago being recently delivered in 
Ohio. . . . Well, at that, it's an improvement on 
mail delivery to the steel mills. . . . 


What the court bill opponents would like to know is 
where the President gets his figures that “the overwhelming 
majority of the people in this country” favor court re- 
form. . . . One epposition leader has averaged slightly over 
1,000 letters a day on the court bill... . The greatest num- 
ber of letters opposing his stand on any one day num- 


bered 15.... 


Do you remember all the “industrial peace” 
they promised us if only the Courts would hurry 
up and rule on the Wagner Act... . 


The richest man in the world, 
says a philosopher, was born with- 
out a cent in his pocket. .. . And 
if taxes keep up the way they have 
been going, he won’t need the 
pocket. . 


The assistant commissioner of 
the Indian Bureau predicts that the 
time is coming when the Indians 
would be an economically inde- 
pendent race, with no need of 
Government support. . . . Wonder 
when Harry Hopkins will be able 
to predict that about the white 
race.... 

The mid-western states 
might not be so New Dealish 
this year. . . . They're getting 
checks for growing grain in- 
stead of checks for not grow- 
ing it.... 


“House Votes Gas Control” de- 
clares a headline. . . . No, Congress 
didn’t pass a gag rule on debate. 
..« Just another regulatory law on 
pipe line companies. . . . 
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Continued Improvement— 


the Trend in DREDGING’ 


By HERBERT A. SAWIN* 


HEN the placer miner moved his 

operations from surface work to 

greater depths and his source of 
energy became dependent upon machines 
rather than muscles, the problem of ma- 
chine efficiency soon became paramount 
and today still is a determining factor 
in dredging. Placer miners from earliest 
times have struggled with the problems 
of digging, classifying, metal recovery 
and disposal of tailings. The margin 
between cost and selling price in dredg- 
ing, like any other industry, affects the 
trend of operations. Problems which 
today confront dredge operators are the 
same, basically, as confronted the same 


*Sales Engineer, Yuba Mfg. Co. ' 
+ Reprinted by permission of Western Mining 
News. 


men and their predecessors during the 
first few years of this century. 

An early writer (L. J. Hohl, Cali- 
fornia Miner’s Ass’n. Annual, 1904, page 
95) on gold dredging discusses early 
problems: continuous and _ open-type 
bucket lines; single shovel-type excava- 
tors; the shape of upper and lower 
tumblers and size of ladder rollers; the 
strength of digging ladder and spuds; 
the merits of revolving screens; Hun- 
garian riffles and other gold saving de- 
vices. He concludes by naming the fea- 
tures of good gold dredging property, 
and these requirements still and will 
continue to apply, with little modifica- 
tion, so long as metals are recovered 
by dredging: 

First, paying values in the ground. 
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Second, good bed rock, which can be 
cut into and scraped up by the digging 
buckets. 

Third, depth not exceeding, say, 60 
ft. below the water line. 

Fourth, easy digging ground. 

Fifth, good facilities for power. 

Sixth, proximity of water. 

Seventh, good long working season. 

Eighth, proper contour of ground. 

Ninth, accessibility. 

Tenth, reasonable first cost of land. 


To quote from the same article: “... 
land with all the earmarks of excellence 
is not easy to find and the limit of 
dredgeable area in the district (Oroville) 
is being rapidly reached. Other fields, 
however, will no doubt be found, and 
with the knowledge acquired in and 
near Oroville, dredging, while still in 
the experimental stage, is bound to be- 
come a science and take rank with older 
methods of mining that have been de- 
veloped to a high grade of perfection.” 
This prophecy was well made and the 
modern dredging industry, which began 
in California, just before the turn of 
the century, has been the source of per- 
sonal income to many, both owners and 
workmen. Perhaps of more importance 
is the fact that gold dredges have been 
large and steady contributors to the gold 
supply of the world and through this 
contribution have aided materially in 
establishing and maintaining credits for 
the world’s business. 

The trend in dredging and dredge de- 
sign was pointed out at the inception of 
the industry: coordination of the four 
functions of dredge mining and the de- 
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Showing the Perry Idler on Yuba 17 


sign of efficient dredge units, each of 
which must participate in handling a 
large volume of gravel from which gold 
or other values must be removed in pay- 
ing quantities. 

The trend in dredge design in 1900 
was, and today, 37 years later, is still 
“greater efficiency.” Large dredges, 
weighing 50 times as much as the early 
dredges, are common today. Deep dig- 
ging dredges, more than doubling the 
60-ft. digging depth which men of 1904 
considered extreme, now work profitably. 
Dredges are now constructed and op- 
erated in fields far removed from civili- 
zation. Dredges, which when assembled 
weigh more than a thousand tons, are 
designed and shipped in units suited for 
transportation by air. Dredge buckets 
of improved design economically dig 
cemented ground and clay. Manufactur- 
ing facilities, especially improved meth- 
ods of rolling steel sections and plates 
and the making of large, sound, mild 
and alloyed steel castings, have made 
possible much of the continued advance 
in dredge efficiency. The problems en- 
countered today are the same as in the 
past. The means for overcoming them 
have improved through the years and 
have been brought about through the 
contributions of many dredge men and 
through the pooling of much experience. 
The California-type dredge today is used 
throughout the world and mines not only 
gold but tin and platinum. The trend 
again: better dredges for bigger prob- 
lems of the same old nature. 

Dredge hulls, originally of wood, and 
in some cases still built today from the 
same material, were early constructed 
of steel. Modern steel hulls weighing 
many tons, have contributed to the suc- 
cess of dredging through the practically 
limitless size and strength which can 
be secured through using modern plates 
and sections. Field construction of a 


dredge today can be reduced to a matter . 


of days through the use of sectionalized 
hulls. Such hulls have been used on 
dredges as large as those equipped with 
9-cu.-ft. buckets, and the individual box- 
like pontoons can be readily shipped by 
truck to the field. Later, when desired, 
the dredge hull, as well as the super- 
structure and the machinery can be 
readily knocked down and moved to an- 
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other field. This trend provides higher 
salvage value for dredges and makes 
possible the mining of widely separated 
areas which might not be mined profit- 
ably as single units. 

Bucket unit design has been one of 
continuous improvement, with the shape 
of the buckets receiving considerable at- 
tention. Today buckets which dump 
cleanly and readily are no longer the 
problem which early dredge men had to 
overcome. Bucket lips have been im- 
proved and today it is not necessary to 
take buckets from the line to change the 
lips. These can be readily changed in 
the line through the use of rivetless type 
lips now available. Designers are re- 
ducing the amount of waste metal. Lips 
today are being designed which will re- 
duce to a minimum the amount of metal 
which must be discarded when old lips 
are changed for new. Steel used for 
bucket pins received early attention at 
the hands of dredge operators and manu- 
facturers and today experiments are still 
being conducted with improved steel and 
modified bucket pin design. A difference 
of opinion exists as to the fits in the 
bucket eyes. Many operators attempt 
to prevent motion in the front eyes of 
the buckets. To reduce this motion to 


a minimum is, of course, desirable and 
economical. The point where economy 
ceases is receiving much attention. 
Several devices have been patented and 
offered to operators, all of which purport 
to prevent motion of the bucket pin in 
the front eyes. Close fitting pins are 
required by some operators, while others, 
benefiting from years of experience, 
feel that the expense of making close 
fits is not warranted by the extra wear 
secured. The trend still is to better ma- 
terial, properly heat-treated and reason- 
ably close fits. 

Provision for greater digging depths 
receives much attention today, for the 
reason that many of the shallow fields 
are being exhausted and through im- 
proved machinery the deeper placer de- 
posits can be economically worked. The 
bucket idler developed by O. B. Perry 
makes possible deep digging, and experi- 
ence has demonstrated that not only does 
it make possible deeper digging, but that, 
through its use, many months of life are 
added to the wearing units of the bucket 
line, namely, pins, bushings and tumbler 
wearing plates. The idler is mounted 
under the digging ladder and supports 
the bucket line in its return to the lower 
tumbler. This support distributes the 
weight more evenly and the resulting 
wear is less than on dredges digging 
two-thirds the depth without the aid of 
a Perry idler. Little wear is noted on 
the idler itself and it permits the use of 
lighter buckets and pins. It is recom- 
mended for use on dredges digging 60 
ft. or more below water level. 

Much has been written recently con- 
cerning the transportation of mining 
machinery by air. One of the world’s 
oldest industries, mining, joins the new- 
est, flying, and opens to profitable opera- 
tions many placer fields in outlying ter- 
ritories formerly reached only by primi- 
tive means of transportation, packing or 
slow moving vehicles. Dredges weighing 
1,200 tons have been flown successfully 
to the field and the trend today indicates 
that larger dredges can be flown in 
larger units by using the facilities 


Capital No. 3 Dredge, Folsom, Calif. 
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offered by larger and more powerful air- 
planes. Manufacturers of airplanes and 
their engines are making a valuable con- 
tribution to the mining industry. Miners 
in the Far North, especially, have taken 
to flying to a man. Alaskans and 
Canadians soon learned the value of air- 
plane transportation and use it as a 
means of maintaining communication 
with the outside world and operating 
profitably through a short season. 

With deeper digging came the problem 
of higher stacking of tailings. Rubber 
conveyor belts early replaced buckets 
for stacking tailings and rubber manu- 
facturers have kept apace by providing 
belts with long life qualities and im- 
proved treads and wearing surfaces. 
Rubber will enter more and more into 
dredge operations in the way of riffles 
and liners subject to abrasion. 

A most important trend concerns the 
gold saving department on gold dredges 
and corresponding units on platinum and 
tin dredges. The experience gained 
from using jigs in the tin fields has been 
adapted to and used for gold saving. 
Jigs have been used for many years for 
ore classifying but until very recently 
only used in gold dredging, secondary 
to the table. Two general types 
are now used on gold dredges and 
are being improved, and _ their 
operations watched with interest. 
One type uses pulsations caused by 
intermittent flow of water con- 
trolled by a special valve, and in 
the other pulsations are produced 
mechanically by a reciprocating 
diaphragm or other device. The 
Pan-American Engineering Cor- 
poration is responsible for much of 
the advance made in the use of 
jigs on dredging operations. 

In past years it was apparent 
to many operators who were 
honest with themselves that worth- 
while values were lost overboard through 
inefficient or incomplete recovery meth- 
ods. Black sands have long been saved 
for further treatment in shore plants. 
Today the trend points to further saving 
of such ore for the purpose of grinding 
and additional treatment. Jigs may con- 
tribute materially to the saving of sands 
which contain values not readily amalga- 
mated or recovered in convention riffles. 
Again greater efficiency is the trend, and 
perhaps radical change in methods. 


Early Risdon Dredge Operated by Galvin 
Gold Dredging Co., Weaverville. 
Note Bucket Type Stacker. 


Placer fields containing much sand 
and fine gravel are being successfully 
mined by using extra table area and by 
providing special equipment for elevat- 
ing part of the sand tailings to the 
stacker belt, thence to the tailings pile. 
Experience may prove that more and 
more fine sand can be handled through 
jigs and it may some day be possible to 
entirely eliminate tables and handle all 
material by jigging. In fact several 
such dredges are contemplated and the 
results of their operations will be 
watched with considerable interest by 
the industry. 

With deep digging dredges also came 
a pumping problem. Fine material tends 
to slide into the bottom of the pond and 
sometimes hampers operations by crowd- 
ing the digging line. A high head pump- 
ing system installed on Yuba No. 17 at 
Hammonton has demonstrated that these 
fines can be successfully eliminated by 
pumping through a line mounted on the 


digging ladder and carried out over the 
dredge and up the stacker. This ma- 
terial can be pumped far behind the 
face of the tailings pile and causes no 


further trouble. 
An offshoot of the dredging industry 


Dredge Operating at Night 


brought back again the problem of single 
bucket excavation. Many small floating 
washing plants fed by drag line bucket 
equipment on the bank ahead of the 
plant, have been recently used in Cali- 
fornia. As early as 1904 single large 
buckets for excavating had become ob- 
solete and superseded by the continu- 
ous bucketline which delivered an end- 
less, steady quantity of gravel to the 
hopper and screen. The modern wash- 
ing plants known as “Doodle Bugs” have 
encountered the same source of trouble 
that causes the abandonment of the 
original single bucket excavators. First 
Doodle Bug operations were started at 
a comparatively low first cost and be- 
cause of ideal conditions operated profit- 
ably. When later operators attempted 
to duplicate the early plants and use 
them under difficult digging conditions, 
they soon learned that the sound prin- 
ciples of dredging applied. Many wash- 
ing plants were found to be too lightly 
constructed, with screening and table 
areas too small for the amount and char- 
acter of material which could be dug by 
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a large drag line outfit. Problems which 
confronted the early dredge men still 
worry the drag line operator: incom- 
plete excavating; inability to clean up 
the pond bottom; excessive loss of values 
to tailings. It is not the intention to 
discourage such operations but to point 
out that such operators are coming to 
realize the importance of dredge mining 
discoveries and the trend in Doodle Bugs 
is to heavier, larger equipment and, on 
the part of some operators, replacement 
by standard-type, small portable dredges. 

To get back to our early writer and 
to summarize the present trend of 
dredging based on his conclusions, 
we find: 

First: what are considered “pay- 
ing values in the ground” can be 
much lower per yard now because 
of constantly improving dredge 
equipment, coupled with the fact 
that gold today is worth more per 
ounce. 

Second: “bedrock which can be 
cut into” is still an important fac- 
tor because in this manner only 
can the pond be efficiently cleaned 
up. 

Third: “depth limited” only by 
economy of operation. At the 
present time dredges capable of digging 
150 ft. below water level are not im- 
probable. 

Fourth: “easy digging ground,” with 
great qualification on the word “easy” 
because of improved digging units. 

Fifth: “good facilities for power” still 
important, but today through the use of 
Diesel power plants, many dredges can 
be suitably and economically powered 
if electric power is not available. 

Sixth: “proximity of water”—impor- 
tant, and many dredge operators today 
must depend upon settling basins and 
re-use water from dredge ponds. Dredges 
working in muddy water have brought 
forth all the ingenuity of the operators. 
Some dredge operations today continue 
in spite of limited water supply and 
future use of jigs may cut down re- 
quirements. 

Seventh: “good, long working season.” 
In many parts of the world the working 
season has been extended through the 
use of better equipment and through the 
possibility of being on the ground earlier 
and staying later. 

Eighth: “proper contour of ground.” 
Deeper digging and the use of monitor 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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that the streamlining of automobiles, 

locomotives and airplanes cuts the 
fuel consumption considerably, princi- 
pally at high speeds. Since it is irrele- 
vant whether one moves an _ object 
against resting air at high speed or air 
against an object, the lessons learned 
from these advances in traffic can also 
be applied to mine ventilation. In mine 
ventilation a current of air is forced 
at a regular high speed through com- 
paratively narrow and crooked path- 
ways, and one of the important factors 
entering into the considerations is the 
loss of head due to friction. Any ob- 
stacle, which an air current meets, has 
a resistance and produces turbulence. 
By turbulence is meant that eddies are 
produced in the current. In other words 
part of the current is diverted from its 
original direction and whirls around, at 
times even opposing the original current. 
That, of course, results in a power loss. 

One remarkable thing about air cur- 
rents is, however, that they can be 
investigated in small models made to 
scale without introducing serious errors 
as in other model experiments. Thus 
aerodynamical experiments made in the 
laboratory have their full value for the 
practical man. Experiments on the flow 
of air are made at our institution in a 
full size ventilation tunnel (Figure 1) 
and before a_ smaller wind tunnel 
(Figure 2). In experiments with liquids, 
which do not behave much different 
from air, the effect of obstacles can be 
made visible. Figure 3 shows, e. g., the 
turbulence produced by various objects 
as a prop, a plate, half cylinder and an 
airplane wing17. Around the stream- 
lined airplane wing hardly any eddies 
are visible, while a considerable turbu- 
lence is apparent around the prop. 
Similar eddy currents near the walls of 
an air duct can be observed and the 
velocity of flow is changed considerably 
as illustrated in Figure 4, which shows 
the velocity distribution in a circular 
cross section in a smooth tube. In such 


‘i IS common knowledge at present 


_ } Fresented to Coal Convention, American Min- 
ing Congress, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 17, 1937. 

* Assistant Professor of Geophysics, School of 
Mineral Industries, State College, Pennsylvania. 


+See references at the end. 
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Streamlining MINE VENTILATION ' 


By H. LANDSBERG* 


Fic. 1—Ventilation Tunnel at 
vania State College 


Pennsyl- 


Fic. 2—Experimental Wind Tunnel at 
Pennsylvania State College 


a case the average velocity over the total 
cross section is measured in a distance 
from the wall of about % of the diame- 
ter. The rougher the wall is, the more 
will be the loss due to friction. There- 
fore an object should be smooth and 
streamlined in order to offer the least 
possible resistance. In mining the walls 
of shafts and entries, as well as timbers, 
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frames, cars, and turns, are the important 
factors causing losses in ventilation. It 
is quite obvious that friction losses can- 
not be avoided entirely and therefore 
the minimum possible loss will be intro- 
duced as a standard. This standard is 
a perfectly straight tunnel with con- 
crete lining. Losses in ventilation which 
are encountered can be expressed in 
terms of this standard. So if an obstacle 
produces a loss of 30 feet of equivalent 
standard length, that will mean the 
friction loss from that obstacle is equal 
to the loss produced by a_ standard 
tunnel of 30 feet length. Another way 
of expressing it would be the pressure 
change as indicated by the water gauge. 

Ordinarily in mines the roads and 
shafts are not concrete lined; their walls 
are left rough. Even in a very carefully 
hewn entry, not obscured by falls, the 
friction loss will be 10 percent higher 


Fic. 3—Lines of flow around non-stream- 
lined and streamlined bodies 
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than the standard. The same _ power, 
therefore, that will overcome the fric- 
tion of 100 ft. standard tunnel would 
ventilate only 90 ft. of straight entry 
with a rough wall. 


Timbers and shaft lining will narrow 
the path of the air and cause consider- 
able resistance. Vertical shafts particu- 
larly show high friction losses. The 
ratio of loss between a concrete lined 
shaft and a timbered shaft may be as 
high as 1:10, or in other words a 
1,000 ft. concrete lined shaft offers as 
much resistance as 100 ft. of shaft 
with timber lining. Often even with 
timbers the friction loss will depend 
entirely on the spacing of the timbers. 
An optimum position can be found, 
where each unit is close enough to the 
next to prevent the development of full 
eddies as shown in Figure 5. Stream- 
lined profiles of the lining units may 
also cut the power losses considerably. 
Cases are known where the diameter of 
shafts could be reduced by 10 percent 
by employing correct spacing and 
streamlining, resulting in a considerable 
saving in deep shafts. Figure 5 also 
shows what happens in a straight entry 
when interrupted by timber sets, man- 
holes or roof falls. The developing 
eddies will cause a considerable loss. In 
the case of timbers the loss produced by 
10 sets on 5-foot centers is about 300 ft. 
of standard tunnel and 200 ft. in case 
of 10 sets on 10-foot centers 2. 


Similar observations can be made on 
mine cars, which decrease the cross- 
sectional area of an entry and increase 
the friction. Let a car obstruct 20 per- 
cent of the cross-sectional area, then a 
trip of 20 cars would be responsible for 
a loss of 525 ft. standard equivalent. 
The crucial losses in ventilation, how- 


ever, are encountered in bends and 


Fic. 8—Examples of streamlining a ven- 
tilation system; left side of figure, be- 
fore; right side of figure, after 


corners of the ventilating system. The 
lines of flow are quite complicated if 
the air current is diverted from its 
original direction. The stream picture 
resembles the one drawn in Figure 6 
for a right angle corner. A large eddy 
can be seen right in the corner and an- 
other behind the corner. This narrows 
the zone of free flow and therefore a 
considerable loss is encountered. The 
loss for different types of corners in 
standard equivalents is given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1. Ventilation losses in cor- 
ners in equivalent length of straight 
concrete lined tunnel. 


Type of corner Loss 
ns 485 ft. 
25 


These values are represented in Fig- 
ure 7. By replacing a right angle turn 
in an air current by a_ streamlined 
(rounded) corner the loss is reduced 90 


G)* 
4 —> 


Fic. 6—Turbulenece produced by rectan- 


gular corner 


Fig. 7—Corners of different type; num- 
bers indicate relative resistances 


percent. Similar situations are encoun- 
tered wherever two air currents meet. 
The result is a collision with a large 
loss in head due to the high turbulence 
produced. As remedies the rounding of 
corners, the widening of entries and the 
use of deflection vanes are proposed. As 
a rule it should be remembered that the 
conflux of air should occur at the 
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Fic. 4—Velocity distribution in circular 
cross-section 


Fic. 5—-Turbulence produced by 
timbering 


smallest possible angle. From many ex- 
amples a few were picked out to show 
some common mistakes in ventilating 
and how streamlining will improve the 
situation *, as shown side by side in 
Figure 8. 

Serious students of the subject have 
for a long time emphasized these 
facts 4,° but too often their advice has 
been neglected. It is true that one 
rounded corner in a mine will not reduce 
the operation costs of a ventilating 
system appreciably, but the sum total 
of bends, splits, and overcasts along an 
air course of several miles will show the 
savings effected by a streamlined ventila- 
tion system. 
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Correction 


On page 34 of our June issue, in 
briefing the papers presented at the Cin- 
cinnati Coal Convention, we reported 
that Paul W. Edeburn, Butler Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., presented a discussion of 
Mr. Thomas C. Cheasley’s paper on 
“Waxolized Treatment for Coal.” Mr. 
Edeburn’s paper was not a discussion, 
but was an individual paper entitled, 
“Application of Wax to the Upper Free- 
port Coal” and the statement that “the 
processes are as yet experimental””’ ap- 
plied only to the processes deseribed in 
Mr. Edeburn’s paper and not to the 
“Waxolizing” process for treating coal. 
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Protecting Workers from Roof Falls 


in Mechanized Mining’ 


By JAMES McSHERRY* 


ANY of the things which happen 
M around coal mines have puzzled me 

ever since I knew what a coal mine 
was—and that is some 40 years now; 
perhaps some of these things will always 
remain mysteries to me. But I do know 
this: the mechanical loader is with the 
coal industry to stay and with its advent 
have come some new phases of safety 
and accident prevention work, each of 
which needs handling in its own special 
way. I know falls of roof and face and 
top coal can be better controlled than 
they are generally because the accident 
experience of many of our mines in IIli- 
nois and elsewhere have proved this to 
be true; but why so many accidents still 
occur from roof and face falls, why ail 
of our coal operators cannot be profiting 
by the experience of the more wide- 
awake ones—are things I cannot explain 
very well. 

I cannot understand, for instance, 
why some coal operators will tie up vast 
sums of their capital in mechanical load- 
ing devices and then jeopardize the re- 
turn on their investment by permitting 
their accident prevention work to lag. 


I believe my experience in the coal in- 
dustry has been sufficient to give me a 
good appreciation of what the cost sheet 
means; but in my opinion it is an ex- 
tremely short sighted policy to make the 
men “go and get it” and then have to 
blow off work every once in awhile be- 
cause a preventable fatal accident re- 
sulted from a rush for tonnage. 

From my experience and observation 
I have formed some very positive opin- 
ions; but for every one of these there 
is at least one question I cannot satisfac- 
torily answer to myself or to anyone 
else. 


Why is it some coal operators seem 


* Director, Department of Mines and Minerals, 
State of Illinois. 

f Full title of paper: “What Methods Can Be 
Employed to Properly Protect Workers Against 
Falls of Roof Where Mobile Loaders and Con- 
veyors Are Used.” Presented at Annual Con- 
vention of Mine Inspectors Institute of America, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 19387. 
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to think it makes for economy to give 
mine examiners and face bosses more 
territory than they can handle properly 
—or do they really think it is economy 
to operate in this manner, and if not why 
do they persist in the practice? 

Why will men take chances with their 
lives in places they know to be unsafe? 

Why will they leave undone anything 
at all which would make their working 
places safer? 


I could take up perhaps all of the 
time allotted to me on this program ask- 
ing questions, many of them suggested, 
too, by a study of accident reports we 
have received in the department; but 
first I am going to tell you gentlemen 
something about our Illinois experience 
in machine loading mines during the past 
few years. Then, because I am here to 
learn, I may ask some more questions 
later. 

At last year’s convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress at Cincinnati I had 
the opportunity to take part in the dis- 
cussion of a paper presented by Mr. W. 
W. Adams of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, this paper being in the nature 
of a review of the bituminous coal mine 


accident record for the five-year period, 
1930 to 1934. I think it would be well to 
briefly summarize here some of the high 
lights of Mr. Adams’ paper for he drew 
a very good picture of conditions in Illi- 
nois. Mr. Adams pointed out that in our 
Illinois mines we had a higher accident 
frequency in mechanized mines for the 
period discussed than the average rate 
for all mines in our state; and, too, he 
emphasized the fact some of our most 
highly mechanized mines had established 
and were maintaining much better than 
average safety records. In other words 
the figures from which Mr. Adams com- 
piled his reports told him very plainly 
we had good, bad and indifferent safety 
records in Illinois—that is exactly right, 
we were and are perhaps not much dif- 
ferent in that respect from any other 
state. I thought without trying very 
hard I could read into Mr. Adams’ paper 
a slightly optimistic note regarding the 
future outlook for the industry, par- 
ticularly with regard to accidents in 
machine mines. I don’t know what his 
figures would show about 1934, 1935 and 
1936; but I am going to tell you briefly 
and without any computations of per- 
centages or tables of comparative figures 
of any kind something of what happened 
in our Illinois mines during the last 
three years and then you can see why 
I think this subject we have for discus- 
sion right now is an important one. 
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In 1934, 19385 and 1936 we had 33 
fatal accidents from falls of roof and 
coal in mines where mechanical loading 
devices of some sort were being op- 
erated; and 16 of these fatalities oc- 
curred last year. Non-fatal accidents 
from these causes were in about the 
same proportion. 


Illinois mines are now loading me- 
chanically more than 40 percent of the 
tonnage of coal so loaded in the United 
States. In 1934, mobile loaders, pit car 
loaders and conveyors were in use in 64 
of our mines. Last year mechanical 
loading devices were used in 81 of our 
mines; 1,573 units of various makes and 
types being employed. 

It is certainly proof of something that 
some of our most highly mechanized 
mines have established and are main- 
taining far above average safety records. 

We have widely varying working con- 
ditions in Illinois—varying roof condi- 
tions—not only in different localities but 
sometimes even in individual mines. We 
do not have the steep pitching seams 
which are found in other parts of the 
country, but I sometimes think we can 
duplicate in Illinois most every other 
working condition to be met with in 
these United States. Seam thickness in 
our deep mines range from 3 ft. 6 in. to 
10 ft. but the practice of leaving up 
some top coal is not a serious incon- 
venience to a large percentage of our 
operators. These varying conditions 
usually create their own special prob- 
lems and together with new develop- 
ments in mining methods being tried out 
from time to time, they certainly make 
necessary very careful study of safety 
and accident prevention work. 

We should be able to get some ideas 
about how to proceed in the direction of 
better safety records by having a look 
at what has happened in the past. Let’s 
see, for instance, what caused most of 
our fatalities from falls of roof and coal 
in 1934, 1985 and 1936. We find props 
knocked out by machines in several cases 
contributing to these accidents. Failure 
to set check props where timbers were to 
be moved appears far too frequently as 
a cause and there are the usual number 
of suicide cases; men being killed or in- 
jured while working beneath top known 
to be bad. Men working under top 
“thought to be all right” were caught in 
these falls too frequently. In one in- 
stance last year a center shot which had 
worked into the slate and cap rock 
caused a double fatality. Tight shots 
caused fatal and non-fatal accidents in 
other instances. 

Without a doubt failure to properly 
examine the roof and the face of the coal 
and lack of sufficient timbering are the 
underlying causes of most of our acci- 
dents from falls. Now it would seem 
these things should be easy to remedy— 
better timbering, better examination of 
roof and face coal before the work of 
loading out is started and frequent stop- 
page of machinery for “sounding” ought 
to reduce such accidents. But aside 
from these things I think there are sev- 


eral other factors we should consider 
which will make for better roof and face 
control and cut down accidents from 
these causes. 

I believe in many instances there is 
too much reliance on the part of face 
bosses and loading machine crews on ex- 
aminers’ marks. 

Too often rooms may not be sufficiently 
narrowed down when bad top is en- 
countered, 

Most coal operators before changing 
over from hand loading to mechanical 
loading methods usually made a pretty 
careful study of the question and base 
their selection of machinery and of min- 
ing methods to a large extent upon the 
experience of other operators with the 
same conditions of coal seam, roof and 
so forth. But in a few cases I believe 
there has been too much of a disposition 
to shoot for peak production too soon 


after machine installations are made, 
thereby depriving the operator of some 
valuable time to adjust his organization 
to an entirely new type of work. 

Some of our Illinois operators have re- 


ported very good results from methods 
of rupturing or bringing down the coal 
with other than fixed explosives. Some 
of our mechanized mines are now pro- 
ducing all their tonnage without the use 
of fixed explosives. It would seem any 
method of bringing down coal which has 
a less shattering effect on roof and walls 
should have a tendency to reduce acci- 
dents from falls, and every operator 
who adopts machine loading methods 
might well give most careful considera- 
tion to the method he will use to bring 
down the coal. 


I am inclined to believe a limit should 
be placed on the number of loading ma- 
chines a face boss should have under his 
jurisdiction. Perhaps no hard and fast 
rule could be made which would hold for 
all types of mines, but I know of few if 
any cases in Illinois where conditions 
are such a face boss can do justice to his 
job and have more than one machine un- 
der his jurisdiction, and at the outside 
two if the units are small. Let it be 
remembered a face boss is responsible 
for the safety of his men from the time 
they enter the mine until they leave it. 
He must examine every place in his ter- 
ritory and know it is safe before men 
are permitted to work in it. He must see 
his development work is kept up, super- 
vise timbering and see to it an adequate 
supply of materials is always on hand. 
He must see proper ventilation is main- 
tained; have track in his territory kept 
up at all times; satisfy himself cutting 
of the coal and drilling, charging and 
tamping of shots is properly done. He 
must be in every room and know it is 
clean and safe both before a machine of 
any kind pulls in and also after it leaves. 
He must supervise moves of all cutting 
and loading machines. He must keep a 
sufficient car supply on hand and is 
charged in nearly every case with pro- 
duction of a certain tonnage from his 
territory every day. I would have to be 
absolutely convinced some unusually 
favorable condition existed in a mine 
before I would recommend to any oper- 
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ator that he assign more than one load- 
ing machine to any face boss in his mine 
—fortunately in most of our Illinois 
mines where loading machines are used 
one face boss to a mobile loading unit 
is the rule, 

Under all circumstances examiners 
should be men who know their work and 
will not shirk it. 

I believe we have not given enough 
thought in the past to the careful selec- 
tion of men who work in mines. By all 
means mechanical loading crews should 
be carefully chosen. I believe without a 
doubt it would make for greater safety 
if mine officials were to select loading 
machine operators with particular care 
and train them with the thought in mind 
they are “key” men on their crews. 

Since about 1922 we have seen the de- 
velopment of bigger and better loading 
machines almost every year. I am be- 
ginning to wonder whether they are not 
about big enough as it is. I would sug- 
gest any operator who contemplates ma- 
chine loading installation give thought to 
the fact the over-all length and 90 degree 
loading boom swing of even the smallest 
mobile units can displace a lot of props. 

We have heard of cases where loading 
machine crews claim the heat generated 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Communication Systems In Mines 


By W. C. THOMPSON* 


HE development of communication 

systems in underground workings has 

not kept pace with the progress 
achieved outside in which man has con- 
quered distance and almost wiped out 
the time element in conveying messages 
from one point to others more distant. 
This long-continued delay has been due 
to a number of causes, the foremost of 
which is that one common to all under- 
ground construction as compared with 
like work done outside—the greater ob- 
stacles to be overcome have rendered the 
expense apparently prohibitive and the 
maintenance costly. Another retarding 
factor has been the natural timidity 
which caused mining men to refrain from 
attempting something new until someone 
had done all of the pioneering and the 
innovation had been proved an assured 
success. This attitude has changed in 
recent years to the other extreme to such 
an extent that they are now ready to 
give most anything a trial if it offers 
any promise of solving some of their 
problems. 

Within the memory of many here pres- 
ent, there was a time when the only way 
to get information from one part of a 
mine to another or the only way to ascer- 
tain the reason for the delayed arrival 
of a transportation unit was to set out 
on foot or to wait patiently until some- 
one had arrived with the desired infor- 
mation. This system of communication 
developed “cussing” into a highly pic- 
turesque and decorative art without ac- 
complishing any other tangible results. 

Nearly all developments for speedier 
means of communciation within mines 
have been based upon the use of the tele- 
phone. In this connection it is not to be 
forgotten that the “bell” makes use of 
air compression by which signals are 
transmitted from the bottom to the top 
and vice versa. Speaking tubes were 
used to a limited extent to carry the 
voice for short distances. 


+ Presented to the Coal Convention of the 
American Mining Congress, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 17, 1937. 

* The New River Company. 
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Outside of communication between the 
shaft bottom and the top, which cannot 
be considered:a system as it was not 
applicable to the mine as a whole, one 
of the first steps was the installation of 
a telephone at some point along the main 
line of transportation—a connection to 
the shaft bottom or to the outside. This 
provided a most desirable point for the 
mine foreman to establish permanent 
headquarters, from which he directed 
operations on a “hit-or-miss” system, 
peculiar unto himself because neither he 
nor anyone else could explain why he did 
certain things. This proved so satisfac- 
tory that more telephones were placed 
at or close to desirable locations like 
doors where trappers were located or at 
sidetracks from which main-line traffic 
started. The trapper often kept a record 
of loads and empties that passed his way. 
This record was chalked on a blackboard 
and was gradually expanded until it 
showed some details as to the sources 
of loads and the destination of empties. 
It is not necessary to remind you that 
the section foremen were loathe to be 
far from such a telephone for any ex- 
tended period during the day. The mine 
foreman became more securely located 
at the point that he had selected from 
which to direct operations. 

A system that has much merit was 
developed in the mines of a coal company 
that once enjoyed the distinction of pro- 
ducing coal at a very low labor cost. 
Here light wires were used; the operator 
of the gathering unit removing the last 
empties from a sidetrack would press 
a button or throw a switch, turning on a 
red light at the point from which supply 
started. This also indicated that a trip 
of loaded cars was ready. When empties 
had been placed, the motorman who sup- 
plied them would make the proper con- 
nection to clear the red light. This sys- 
tem was very good as far as it went, but 
no records of many necessary details 
were kept. Other uses of light signals 
were developed, operated automatically 
by motors through trolley wire and rail 
connections by which motors were con- 
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trolled over certain single stretches of 
track. Not even the most primitive of 
systems nor even the light or yet the 
“hit-or-miss” systems have been entirely 
supplanted by the more modern and effi- 
cient dispatching system. This is copied 
from that used by the railroads to con- 
trol operations over thousands of miles 
of individual systems. The flood of the 
past winter gave a striking example of 
how chaotic even railroading became 
when their communication systems went 
down. The adoption of any form of a 
dispatcher system in mines modeled 
along the lines used by railroads was 
long delayed because it took the railroads 
more than 60 years to discover that they 
could use the telephone to accomplish 
the same results that they were getting 
by telegraph. This change also contrib- 
uted its part in speeding up railway 
transportation. 

The question of when a mine will 
justify the maintenance of a dispatching 
system requiring the addition of an extra 
man on the pay roll cannot be answered 
on a definite tonnage basis. In any case 
where more than one main-line motor is 
used and where a thousand tons daily is 
a potential possibility, the results will 
be generally most gratifying. This state- 
ment is based upon results noted where 
a 700-ton mine under the “hit-or-miss” 
foreman system went to above the 900- 
ton class without the addition of a single 
piece of equipment. This was accom- 
plished by the purchase of seven tele- 
phones and four or five miles of trans- 
mission lines and the added expense of 
$6 a day (present scale) for a dispatcher. 

The installation of an efficient dispatch- 
ing system in well-developed mines calls 
for the purchase of many additional tele- 
phones and often many miles of trans- 
mission lines. Types of conducting me- 
diums used vary with top and other con- 
ditions in the mines, but for the greater 
part were at first determined by the first 
cost of purchase as viewed by the indi- 
vidual operator with the help of a more 
or less well-informed salesman. The 
range varies from plain No. 12 or No.-14 
wire suspended from ribs or roof upon 
porcelain insulators, the same insulated, 
single- or double-twisted to and through 
many types of cable. Cables of the bet- 
ter rubber-insulated type provide the 
most satisfactory service when properly 
buried. Even here there is a wide choice; 
some are buried in shallow trenches and 
covered with refuse; others placed in 
trenches packed about with gravel; and 
some even embedded in concrete. Lines 
are often well maintained along regular 
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haulage roads, but airways, when kept 
in good condition, appear to provide the 
best routes. 

Some large companies use the familiar 
wooden wall telephone; others specify 
the regular heavy metallic mine-a-phone. 
These are placed in many different type 
stations. Some use convenient posts, 
others are suspended on metal brackets 
from rib or roof; some enclosed in 
wooden boxes, others in sheet metal 
boxes, and others use substantial brick 
booths. Experience would indicate the 
brick booths prove the most satisfactory, 
as even the drying light bulbs and bat- 
teries last much longer in the more sub- 
stantial booths. In this connection, it 
would appear that no miner should be 
working more than 10 minutes’ easy 
walking distance from the nearest side- 
track and telephone. When a sidetrack 
is opened for use, the telephone should 
be there ready for service. 

The dispatching office may be located 
on the outside; at the shaft bottom or 
miles underground. A central location 
well within the mine offers the most ad- 
vantages. Here it may also serve as a 
major first-aid station at which more 
supplies and equipment may be kept 
than it is possible to carry at several 
more remote stations. Emergency track, 
wire, and pump supplies, as well as extra 
repair tools, may be stored nearby. This 
will save much valuable time in getting 
these to the point where they may be 
needed. The deciding reason for this 
selection is that conditions as to loads 
and empties may change so rapidly 
where several gathering units use the 
same sidetrack that the point of destina- 
tion of an in-bound, main-line trip can 
be more efficiently determined here than 
from a point nearer the outside. 

The equipment of a good office is pro- 
vided in a good table or desk sufficiently 
large to permit all record sheets to be 
spread thereon to be easily accessible. 
A desk telephone with a headpiece at- 
tachment saves many minutes in the 
course of a seven-hour day when hun- 
dreds of calls are handled. An electric 
heater and more than one opening to 
care for ventilation should be provided 
for the health and comfort of the oper- 
ator. The lights should be ample in 
candlepower and so arranged as to per- 
mit the light to fall from behind and 
over the shoulders of the dispatcher with 
a minimum of glare and no shadows. 

The dispatcher is selected from among 
those employes well acquainted with the 
mine. He should know the location of 
all loaded and empty holes and sidetracks 
and their respective capacities. A man 
who has gathered coal at the face and 
if possible one with main-line experience 
in addition is to be preferred. He should 
be able to write legibly, add and subtract 
quickly and accurately. He should have 
a clear voice, the natural ability to direct, 
and have sufficient confidence in himself 
to make decisions and to act in emer- 
gencies. In short, if young, he should 
be promising foremanship material, and 
should not be kept too long on this job 
until he gets in a rut or gets soft before 
he is offered promotion. This position 


may be filled by officials who have been 
incapacitated for the performance of 
their regular work. A mine foreman 
recovering from an operation, another 
with one eye, and yet another with one 
hand have proven capable dispatchers. 

The dispatcher is the clearing house 
for all information in the mines. He is 
informed as to the mine foreman’s where- 
abouts at all times. Main-line trackmen, 
wiremen, and other repair men report to 
him where they may be located with the 
least possible delay. Meanwhile, he has 
started the main-line motors to their 
destinations, and throughout the day 
records their time of leaving and arrival 
at designated points. He directs where 
to place empties and where to pick up 
loads, besides recording the number of 
each handled. All delays and the causes 
of the same are noted as they may occur. 

On a larger sheet, he makes a complete 
performance record of each gathering 
unit. He notes the number of men 
served by each, and at the same time 
gets the estimated production for the 
day. He records the time leaving side- 
track, the time returning, and the emp- 
ties and loads handled, trip by trip. At 
a glance, he is able to determine the 
number of cars upon a haul or section 
and to govern his distribution accord- 
ingly. The maximum efficiency would 
appear to be attained with an allowance 
of one and one-half times as many cars 
as men. This statement is general, and 
is offered only as a basis from which to 
work. Each gathering unit checks out 
at the close of the shift before he is 
given the road home. 

This performance sheet is turned into 
the mine office for the approving signa- 
tures of the section foremen, and for 
inspection by the superintendent and the 
mine foreman. This is done with the 
idea in view that the causes of all delays 
and any lack of efficiency noted on this 
sheet as they occurred throughout the 
day may be corrected before or during 
the next shift if corrections have not 
already been made. The dispatcher gives 
a summary report showing the number 
of empties and loads, and their locations 
in the mine, to the official designated to 
receive the same. 

It may be said with certainty that im- 
proved systems of communication which 
provide for the control and use of equip- 
ment, and for the direction of the oper- 
ators of the equipment, have resulted in 
very satisfactory returns on the capital 
invested in them and on the money 
spent for their operation and mainte- 
nance. Not alone, but in connection with 
other progressive steps, power costs have 
been reduced, repair costs to equipment 
have been lowered, and many traffic acci- 
dents may have been prevented. A closer 
study of haulage problems has resulted 
in a reduction in the number of units 
used to gather no less, and in instances 
much more, coal. Emergency repairs 
are made much sooner than heretofore 
possible. The mine foreman and his as- 
sistants have been relieved to a great 
extent of transportation routine, and can 
have more time for attention to details 
at the faces of the working places if 
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they will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities. Haulage has been speeded up, 
and, as an old main-line motorman ex- 
presses it, “We go with confidence now.” 
The spirit of competition between mines 
of the same company has been fostered 
where complete use is made of the better 
records kept. Mine cars are kept under 
control, or sooner returned to control, 
with the result that the old alibi, “Wait- 
ing on empties,” has about disappeared 
from the records of the best operations. 

Not all mines having a dispatching 
system are getting the most out of it; 
some are satisfied with rather mediocre 
results, because what they now have is 
such an improvement over what they 
have had. Systems require constant 
attention and strict discipline for those 
responsible for their operation. It is 
surprising how soon traffic rules in a 
mine can be broken down. With com- 
plete records of a day’s performance 
available, it is possible to very readily 
place the responsibility for failures to 
measure up to the efficiency to be ex- 
pected, and this gives the wise man- 
agement the opportunity to help the 
offending workman or official correct his 
mistakes. 

With every progressive step for better 
communication has come the possibility 
of relieving human suffering in case of 
an accident in an _ ever- increasingly 
shorter period of time. When informed 
of a more serious accident, while the 
injured man is yet receiving first-aid 
treatment, the dispatcher arranges for 
a doctor and ambulance, then clears the 
main line in minutes, and often has the 
man in a hospital long before he could 
have been brought out of the mine under 
the older systems of communication. 

Perfection has not been attained in 
any line—much less in this matter of 
communication underground. The best 
systems now in use will soon give way 
to better. Inventive genius and pro- 
gressive management will shortly scrap 
the many miles of transmission lines now 
in use. Experiments have recently been 
made in several progressives mines in 
West Virginia with a system based upon 
the radio and using the carrier current 
for transmission. The experiment car- 
ried on in Whipple Mine of the New 
River Company did work successfully for 
15 minutes or longer, during which time 
communication was maintained with the 
top of the shaft from a moving motor 
as it traveled the main haulage road. 
Its ultimate success is assured, as the 
only problem to be worked out is to con- 
struct apparatus to cope with higher 
voltage than provided for in the original 
construction. 

Incidentally, it was from within this 
mine that Lowell Thomas made a regular 
evening broadcast nearly three years 
ago, the first and only one. This mine 
may not be the first to use a wireless 
communication system, but the progres- 
sive spirit of its management is attested 
by its willingness to be pioneers in any 
line that may offer an opportunity for 
increased efficiency and in maintaining 
their motto, “Safety Is Our First Con- 
sideration.” 
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Possible Savings Through Adoption of 
SAFETY MEASURES in Ohio’ 


program take no negative attitude on 

the subject assigned to me for dis- 
cussion. It is apparently taken for 
granted that safety does effect savings 
and they are right in their assumption. 
It is also evident that the duty of the 
state in the promotion of safety, 
through its inspectors and safety engi- 
neers, is conceded. 

The first duty of government is to 
safeguard the lives and property of its 
citizens and to promote their happiness 
and prosperity. The state that attempts 
to fulfill these obligations cannot con- 
sistently ignore the problem of safety. 
As long as industrial mishaps levy their 
annual tribute of thousands of lives, 
hundreds of thousands maimed and 
broken, and millions of dollars in wage 
losses and retard production, the state 
that neglects education of its citizens 
along safety lines is not living up to 
the fundamental principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

Safety education as a means of pre- 
venting accidents has long since passed 
the experimental stage. It is today one 
of the most potent influences in the 
industrial life of America. ,It has saved 
untold misery, greatly lessened the 
burdens of dependency, established 
higher standards of living, strengthened 
the morale of workers and greatly en- 
hanced production and profits. 

For many years following the incep- 
tion of the safety idea, the entire ac- 
cident prevention activities of many 
states, and of our own state, were con- 
fined to the arbitrary enforcement of 
mandatory safety laws and other regula- 
tions or requirements governing indus- 
trial conditions, through the exercise of 
police powers in the hands of state 
inspectors. This applied particularly to 
the mining industry and thus the mine 
inspector was the pioneer safety man in 
his field. 

Mine inspection in Ohio, as carried on 
by representatives of the state bureau 
is an important, in fact, a necessary part 
of the safety program in mines and has 
been the means of eliminating many 
hazardous conditions, thereby saving 


I’ IS evident that the framers of this 


* Superintendent, Division of Safety and Hy- 
giene, State of Ohio. 

¢ Full title of paper: “The Savings That Can 
Be Effected by Ohio Mining Companies Through 
Adoption of the Safety Measures Advocated by 
Mine Inspectors and Safety Engineers.” Pre- 
sented at Annual Convention of Mine Inspectors 
Institute of America, Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 1937. 
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many lives and much suffering. Since 
there are to be found in all groups some 
who will not willingly go along with 
even a program designed to promote 
human welfare, some authority with 
mandatory powers is needed to compel 
compliance. Such compulsion is right- 
fully an adjunct of the inspector’s 
authority. 

But the effective mine safety program 
does not end with complete compliance 
with regulatory requirements. It really 
just begins there. If we should equip 
every coal mine in Ohio, or in the coun- 
try, with every safety device or appli- 
ance provided for by law or known to 
the ingenuity of man, there would still 
be accidents unless the workmen are 
made to think in terms of safe practices. 
Obviously, this is not a matter of com- 
pulsion, even with stringent company 
rules for safety, and it can be accom- 
plished only through educational safety 
methods, It is here we are confronted 
with the need of the safety engineer as 
an ally of the inspector, and it should be 
patent to all of you that effective safety 
resuits are possible only through the 
joint efforts of the two. 


It was with this in mind that the state 
Division of Safety and Hygiene, of 
which I have the honor of being Super- 
intendent, was organized for the express 
purpose of promoting safety solely 
through organized, educational safety 
methods. The idea was to encourage 
voluntary safety consciousness rather 
than to rely upon enforcement methods 
to put the message across to both em- 
ployers and employes. 

This being true, it would appear, 
therefore, that in states where no organ- 
ization has been set up for educational 
safety work, the inspector faces an 
added responsibility. -In addition to his 
regular inspection duties he must supply 
the deficiency in safety engineering and 
couple safety education with his normal 
duties. 

Right here it might be appropriate 
to pay a long-neglected tribute to the 
services of the mine inspectors of Ohio 
and their colleagues in other states. 
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For many years their’s was a thankless 
job, They were generally looked upon 
by mine operators as interlopers and 
trouble-makers. Their periodical visits, 
despite the fact that they were actuated 
by a lofty purpose, were a source of 
resentment, especially when they found 
it necessary to criticize conditions and 
order the elimination of hazards. From 
my own experience as a building and 
factory inspector, I can well imagine 
that they were quite unwelcome. 

But time and the rather general dis- 
semination of safety thought among the 
mining interests has wrought many 
changes. To the wide-awake coal oper- 
ator today, the inspector’s and safety 
engineer’s visits and his recommenda- 
tions are not only tolerated, they are 
welcome. And much of this changing 
attitude is directly traceable to the en- 
lightenment arising from educational 
safety efforts and the rather general 
acceptance by the industry of the theory 
that safety in its economic aspects, at 
least, is relatively as important as pro- 
duction and marketing. Thus the in- 
spector can thank the evolution of safety 
thought for the more wholesome and 
friendly atmosphere in which he carries 
on his labors. It must be admitted, of 
course, that the advent of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law had much to 
do with the creation of this more favor- 
able sentiment, 


At this point, it might be well to refer 
briefly to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law and the rating system in effect in 
Ohio. As you probably know, our state 
is one of seven with the monopolistic 
form of state insurance. Protection for 
workers through the payment of pre- 
miums to the state insurance fund by 
firms or individuals with three or more 
employes is made compulsory. 

Under the merit-rating system set up 
by the actuarial division of the Indus- 
trial Commission, a schedule of penalties 
and credits is set up for the accident 
experience, both of the entire group and 
of the individual employer. Thus, if the 
group experience is good, the basic rate 
eventually falls, and if it is adverse, it 
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rises. In addition to the advantage of 
possible reductions in the basic rate, 
the employer with a good accident ex- 
perience finds it possible to get individ- 
ual credits which make his individual 
rate lower than the basic rate. If his 
experience is bad, he can accumulate 
penalties which make his premium pay- 
ments higher than the basic rate. Thus, 
there is a strong incentive for group 
cooperation to hold down the basic rate 
and individual safety effort to establish 
individual rates. 

It might be interesting for you to 
know that originally, all mining opera- 
tions were covered under one manual, 
but more recently this has been changed. 
Manual rates for mining in Ohio are 
now divided into two classes. Roughly 
speaking, one applies to electrified mines 
and the other to pick mines. The ac- 
cident experience of the electrified group 
being much less than those of the pick 
mines, due primarily to better control 
and supervision, the manual rates for 
the former are considerably lower than 
those established for the latter. 


No sustaining argument is necessary 
to support the statement that accidents 
are both costly and inexcusable. There- 
fore, the policy of prevention is eco- 
nomically sound, to say nothing of the 
humanitarian benefits which accrue from 
its application. 

There are two kinds of accident costs 
—direct and indirect. Direct costs repre- 
sent the outlay for compensation, death 
awards and medical and hospital fees. 
Indirect costs are the hidden costs which 
many short-sighted employers are apt 
to ignore, but which constitute a far 
greater drain upon his economic status 
than the direct costs. Students of ac- 
cident costs have finally arrived at the 
conclusion that the ratio of indirect 
costs to direct costs is about 4 to 1. 
In other words, an accident that costs 
$100 in direct costs would, on the aver- 
age, be attended by indirect costs of 
$400. 

The things contributing to the indirect 
costs of an accident are so numerous 
that it is all but impossible to trace 
them, They include the expense of labor 
turnover, breakage of machinery or 
equipment, spoilage of material, loss of 
production due to the natural sympathies 
of fellow workers, lowering of discipline, 
breaking up of morale, the certainty of 
a portion of the burden of the cost of 
the accident being passed on to the state 
and community and many others, not 
including the wage losses to the victim 
and additional expenses for his family. 


I need not tell you that there are many 
recorded instances of a bad accident in 
a mine which resulted in failure of the 
mine to return to normal production for 
several days. Certainly, no production 
record was ever broken in any mine on 
the days when persons injured by ac- 
cident had to be carried or helped from 
the mine. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted and human sympathies are so near 
the surface, that it is too much to expect 
miners to go nonchalantly about their 
duties when one of their buddies has 


been killed or maimed. It will probably 
always be so. The only assurance of 
normal production is freedom from 
accidents. 

Thus far, we have been generalizing 
on safety as it applies to mine opera- 
tions. Let us be more specific. Let us 
cite a few concrete examples to demon- 
strate the savings that come from a 
strict observance of the mining laws, 
compliance with inspectors’ orders and 
adherence to the recommendations of the 
safety engineer relative to safe prac- 
tices and the promotion of organized 
educational safety work. Also the 
losses that can attend the operations of 
those who ignore the need or value of 
Safety. 

In the five-year period from 1931 to 
1935, the incurred losses to the mining 
industry of Ohio as represented by com- 
pensation, medical and hospital expenses, 
totalled $4,093,057, or 8.7 percent of the 
incurred losses for all Ohio industries in 
that period. These, it must be remem- 
bered, are direct costs and take no ac- 
count of the much greater indirect costs. 

In the same period, Ohio mines paid 
in premiums to the state insurance fund 
the sum of $5,239,192. Thus it would 
seem that a real improvement had been 
made in the accident experience of the 
mining group, which is true. But it so 
happened that the ghost of a former 
adverse experience rose to haunt it. The 
accumulated deficits, the excess of in- 
curred losses over premium collections, 
wiped out the gain as far as rate adjust- 
ment at the close of the period was 
concerned. However, that favorable ex- 
perience will find reflection sooner or 
later, just as all accident experiences, 
good or bad, eventually do. 

To prove that safety pays, we have a 
very convincing demonstration of the 
economic returns on a safety program 


in the experience of firms enrolled in 
the state-wide mine safety contest which 
has been carried on for a number of 
years under sponsorship of the Division 
of Safety and Hygiene and the State 
Mine Inspection Department. As a result 
of this campaign coupled with the 
activity of the enforcing authorities 
scores of individual firms and practically 
all groups in this campaign have made 
marked progress in accident reduction 
and either have already, or will event- 
ually, find their efforts reflected in re- 
duced rates for compensation insurance. 
Proof of this is seen in the fact that, 
over the period of years the mine safety 
campaign has been in progress, tonnage 
mined per accident and per fatality has 
been greatly increased not only over the 
previous Ohio records but also over the 
records of the bituminous coal industry 
as a whole, 

To be a little more specific, we call at- 
tention to the experience of two small 
groups of companies, comparable in size 
and in accident hazards. One of these 
groups, as the result of a number of 
years of intensive safety work, has 
given practical evidence of safety’s 
value when, in 1932, while mining 
3,100,000 tons of coal, saved itself 
over $24,000 in premiums as the result 
of merit-rating credits reducing pre- 
miums below the level of the basic rate. 
In 1936, this same small group, by in- 
tensifying its safety efforts, saved itself 
$330,000 in premiums, while mining 
7,600,000 tons of coal, thus saving 4.34 
cents per ton on production costs. If 
this group had mined the same amount 
of coal in 1932 that it did in 1936 and 
its savings in premiums had been in- 
creased in the same proportion, its 1936 
savings would still be five and one-half 
times as much as they were in 1932. 
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The other group of companies, slightly 
smaller numerically but approximately 
of the same size and facing similar 
working conditions, was decidedly lax in 
safety and paid little attention to acci- 
dent prevention or compensation mat- 
ters. It reaped its reward, but in reverse 
ratio to that of the other group. The 
compensation costs of the first group to 
mine 1,000,000 tons of coal in 1936 was 
approximately $34,300, while the second 
group’s costs to mine the same amount 
was about $105,900. In other words, the 
second group, while mining their 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal last year, practically 
tossed away $71,600. 

To further emphasize the real value 
of safety work and its attendant rewards, 
my attention was recently called to an 
instance where one large company found 
it advisable, when its compensation costs 
became too high, to pension an operating 
official who was deemed responsible for 
failing to keep them down. During the 
past five years, this company not only 
has paid this pension and required im- 
provements paid from savings on com- 
pensa’ion costs, but has actually saved 
$20,000 additional by its safety program. 
With improvement costs out of the way, 
it stands to save this amount every year. 
In the light of such circumstances it 
seems needless to argue that safety pays. 


As a further practical example of the 
fact that those who hold convictions on 
safety profit by it, is shown by the 
spread of rates in the mining manuals. 
Credits and penalties given under the 
merit-rating system cause these rates to 
range for individual firms from $3 to 
$14 per $100 of payroll. 

We believe the experience of the coal 
mining industry of Ohio as a whole over 
a brief span of years, offers convincing 
proof that material savings can be 
effected by the application of safety 
methods and strict adherence to safe 
practices embodied in the recommenda- 
tions of inspectors and safety engineers. 
Compliance with the laws and codes in- 
suring a full measure of protection to 
the worker, coupled with persistent edu- 
cation of both employers and workers 
along safety lines, will inevitably give 
big returns in dollars and cents and with 
both employer and employe sharing in 
the profits. 

But lest we forget the real, motivating 
influence back of the safety movement, 
let us not dwell entirely upon its eco- 
nomic value. There is the humanitarian 
side of the question, compared with 
which the monetary viewpoint is merely 
incidental. 

During the many years I have been 
closely identified with the safety activ- 
ities of our state and nation, I have fre- 
quently been called upon to deprecate 
the tendency of employers, and even of 
employes, to emphasize the economic 
side of safety, almost to the point, at 
times, of the exclusion of its humani- 
tarian appeal. In concluding this dis- 
cussion, it seems appropriate to ask our- 
selves, “What actuates us in carrying on 
the work of accident prevention?” 

Safety, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest ventures into the realm of hu- 
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man welfare that the world has ever 
known. Its main objective is, or should 
be, to save human lives, alleviate human 
suffering and preserve the productive 
capacity of mankind that it may be 
translated into higher living standards 
for the worker, his family and friends 
and elevate the general status of society. 

If this be true, we cannot possibly 
gauge the success of the movement by 
dollars and cents standards, important 
as these considerations may be. 

Statisticians have figured out that 
every accidental death represents a loss 
of $50,000 to the community in which it 
occurred. I am not familiar with their 
process of reasoning and they may be 
right. Yet I seriously doubt if it be pos- 
sible to value a human life in terms of 
dollars and cents. Certainly, any one of 
us would reject the idea that any mon- 
etary value could be put upon the life 
of one of our own loved ones. The loss 
of a human life through accident might, 
conceivably, represent a charge of 
$50,000 against the community, but the 
value of a human life is, we contend, 
impossible of measurement by economic 
standards. 

What would it have cost posterity had 
the immortal Lincoln been cut down in 
his rail-splitting days? What if Edison 
had been an unfortunate victim of one 
of his early experiments? What if the 
Wright brothers had met an untimely 
end before the experiments at Kitty 
Hawk? What if Fulton, Bell, Marconi 
and countless others whose ingenuity 
has added so much to human comfort 
and conveniences had been killed before 
they made their contributions to world 
progress? Could a definite value be 
placed upon their lives? I believe not. 
Neither can we ever know what budding 
genius met a tragic death yesterday or 
will die tomorrow and rob posterity of 
even greater inventions than we know. 

Since accidents constitute one of the 
forms of waste in industry, we cannot 
deprecate the interest taken by inspec- 
tors and safety engineers in their elim- 
ination as an aid in reducing costs of 
production. But let us not forget that 
“Saving Through Safety” means saving 
life and limb and conserving human hap- 
piness as well as saving money. 

Someone has aptly said: 

“The next greatest thing to the cre- 
ation of a life is the saving of a life.” 

Let us continue to war against the 
economic waste of needless and pre- 
ventable accidents but also let us re- 
member that the basic principle of acci- 
dent prevention is to conserve life and 
add something to the physical, moral 
and spiritual welfare of the worker. 
Cling closely to this great humanitarian 
ideal and the material rewards of your 
efforts are certain. 

To any and all of us, the most impor- 
tant thing in life is life itself and the 
entire philosophy of the safety move- 
ment centers about the thought of its 
preservation. Direct your efforts toward 
the elimination of accidental death and 
injury and the suffering and sorrow 
they entail and there will be no neces- 
sity for giving heed to material returns. 
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The rewards for service in the cause of 
humanity are inevitable and always 
adequate. 


| Protecting Workers 


From Roof Falls 
(Continued from page 25) 


by continued operation of their machine 
has caused clod to loosen and fall. While 
I think it is a remote possibility the heat 
from loaders will generally have the 
effect of causing roof movement, never- 
theless this is something to give thought 
to and if such accidents are liable to 
occur it is just another argument for 
better and more frequent examination 
of roof. 

I don’t know how much worse our ac- 
cident records in Illinois would be if it 
were not for the assistance and cooper- 
ation we get from the Federal Bureau of 
Mines men, but I do give them credit 
for a lot of mighty fine safety and acci- 
dent prevention training. They can and 
do give coal operators a type of assist- 
ance and cooperation our Illinois depart- 
ment is unable to provide under our 
present set-up. Every operator in the 
state of Illinois should have the benefit 
of the counsel of these bureau men. 

Thus far I have been talking mostly 
about what I think coal operators and 
the men employed in the mines should 
do. Perhaps I should say just a word 
or two about what we State Mine Chiefs 
and State Mine Inspectors can do to help 
reduce accidents in our mines generally 
and those from falls of roof and coal in 
particular. We can go a long ways in 
encouraging cooperation between oper- 
ators and employes, and between oper- 
ators and representatives of our respec- 
tive departments. We can conduct thor- 
ough investigations of accidents and 
make helpful recommendations based 
upon the results of these investigations. 
We can help “drum” safety and accident 
prevention and encourage round table 
discussions and safety meetings. We 
can be on the alert for changing condi- 
tions and endeavor to meet them when 
necessary with suggested safety rules or 
by legislation. We can do much to pro- 
mote safety through the encouragement 
of proper selection and training of men. 

One thing further we can and should 
do is encourage the proper equipment 
of men. I have said on other occasions 
I should like to see the day when it will 
be obligatory that every man who enters 
a coal mine be properly equipped for the 
work he is to perform. I believe that 
sincerely. Of course, I don’t mean to 
say hard hats, hard toed shoes, closed 
lights and so forth are going to remove 
the causes of accidents, but such equip- 
ment will certainly lessen their severity 
in many cases. It is perhaps a rather 
strange coincidence, too, that after or- 
ganizations begin to take an interest in 
such equipment, get their men to wear 
safety hats and shoes, goggles and so 
forth, their accident frequency rates 
usually show a marked improvement 
after a short time. 
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Income Taxes on 


Dividends 


(Continued from page 15) 


that their value when acquired by th 
corporation substantially higher 
than the cost (or other basis) to the 
taxpayer. The question was whether 
the determination of earnings or profits 
for the purpose of determining the status 
of distributions (i.e., whether ordinary 
dividends or distributions from depletion 
reserves) should be made by computing 
depletion on the basis of the value at the 
time the leases were acquired by the cor- 
poration, or upon the basis of the cost 
(or other basis) to the taxpayer prior to 
the transfer in the non-taxable transfer 
to the corporation. Although it was ad- 
mitted that the basis of the leases to the 
corporation for determining gain or loss 
or cost depletion was the cost (or other 
basis) to the transferor, the Board and 
the Tenth Circuit held that for the pur- 
pose of determining the velocity of re- 
demption of the taxpayer’s cost of her 
stock in the corporation, “earnings or 
profits” should be determined after de- 
ducting depletion based on the value of 
the leases at the date of acquisition by 
the corporation. 

If this decision is not reversed by the 
Supreme Court, and may be regarded as 
law, the harsh rule discussed above will 
be alleviated in certain specific cases; 
namely, where the cost base of the stock- 
holder’s shares is equal to or lower than 
the value at which the corporation ac- 
quired its depletable property in a non- 
taxable exchange. As a general rule, 
however, the erroneous principle will still 
be applied, whereby tax is imposed on 
capital and whereby taxpayers are 
forced to recognize capital net losses 
when no loss has been sustained or real- 
ized. 

Now what is the remedy, if any? 


The simple and fair solution is to 
apply the principles recited by -the 
Supreme Court in Burnet vs. Logan, 
supra. Allow every stockholder to be 
certain of the redemption of his cost 
before a tax is paid on any profit. After 
complete redemption, all other distribu- 
tions shall be treated as income. 

But suppose Congress would not be in- 
clined to be so generous to the millions of 
owners of corporate shares. Is there 
any other solution? Certainly it is not 
necessary to apply Rule 4 as under the 
present law and make a taxpayer recog- 
nize a capital loss and be subject to the 
limitations of a capital loss when no loss 
has been sustained or realized. 

The following amendment to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936 would tend to curtail 
the imposition of tax upon distributions 
of corporations which are in fact the re- 
demption of the stockholders’ cost. 

“Section 22. GROSS INCOME. 


* * 


“(b) Exclusions from Gross Income. 


4 Obviously, other amendments to the Revenue 
Act would be necessary to make other sections 
compatible. Some changes would be required in 
Section 115 relating to distributions by corpora- 
tions, and in Section 27 (h) relating to dividend 
credits. 


“The following items shall not be in- 
cluded in gross income, and shall be 
exempt from taxation under this title: 


* * * 


“(9) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, the portion of any distri- 
bution by any corporation accrued or 
paid to any stockholder, whether desig- 
nated as a distribution from earnings or 
profits of the corporation or otherwise, as 
may be reasonably necessary to provide 
for the redemption of the cost (or other 
basis) to the shareholder of the shares 
upon which the distribution is paid. The 
amount exempted by this subsection shall 
apply as a reduction of the cost or other 
basis of the shares.” 4 

Under such an amendment the tax- 
payer would be entitled to make reason- 
able allocations of dividends and distri- 
butions by corporations (especially those 
having limited periods of earning power) 
between income and redemption, to the 
end that upon the termination of the 
earning power of the corporation, the 
capital invested in its stock, less amounts 
anticipated upon complete liquidation, 
would be fully redeemed. 


Feldspar Industry Makes 
New Record in 1936 


The feldspar industry in 1936 pro- 
duced more spar than in any prior year, 
sales of crude surpassing the 1928 peak 
by 16 percent, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Increased consumption 
of feldspar by the glass industry was 
largely responsible for both records. 
Among the more important developments 
during the year were the steadily in- 
creasing importance of western feld- 
spar, the active research program spon- 
sored by the National Feldspar Asso- 
ciation, the rise of new competing raw 
materials, such as nepheline syenite, and 
the extensive mechanical improvements 
to existing plants. Four new feldspar 
grinding mills were projected during 
1936, three of them being either in op- 
eration at the end of the year or under 
construction with definite plans to start 
grinding operations in the early part 
of 1937. 

Output of crude spar in 1936 totaled 
244,726 long tons, valued at $1,303,090, 
an increase of 29 percent in tonnage and 
30 percent in value over 1935. Large 
advances in production occurred in all 
the larger producing states, except 
Maine, whose output of 16,392 tons was 
4 percent below the 1935 figure. North 
Carolina produced 102,393 long tons of 
feldspar in 1936, nearly 20,000 tons 
more than in 1935, but a percentage gain 
of only 24 percent. Output in 1936 in 
other important producing states, with 
percentages of incerase over 1935, fol- 
low: South Dakota, 32,144 tons (46 per- 
cent); New Hampshire, 26,494 tons (71 
percent); Colorado, 25,806 tons (16 per- 
cent); and Virginia, 20,459 tons (38 
percent). 
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Tungsten Mining in 1936 


Domestic production (shipments from 
domestic mines) and imports of tungsten 
into the United States recorded increases 
in 1936 over 1935. According to reports 
received by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, 2,612 short tons of concen- 
trated ore (reduced to an equivalent of 
60 percent WO.) were shipped from 
domestic mines in 1936, compared with 
2,395 tons in 1935. The average value 
per unit of the tungsten concentrates 
sold increased from $13.37 in 1935 to 
$14.32 in 1936. Shipments of tungsten 
concentrates were made from Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Washington 
in 1936; Nevada retained its position as 
the largest tungsten producer. 


Observations 


An engineer is said to be a man who 
knows a great deal about very little and 
who goes along knowing more and more 
about less and less until finally he knows 
practically everything about nothing; 

Whereas, a salesman, on the other 
hand, is a man who knows a very little 
about a great deal and keeps knowing 
less and less about more and more until 
he knows practically nothing about 
everything. 

A purchasing agent starts out know- 
ing practically everything; but ends by 
knowing nothing about anything, due to 
his association with engineers and sales- 
men. 


—By a Poor Peddler. 


Correction 


On page 68 of the July issue of the 
Journal the word in the title of the illus- 
trations should be spelled “Powerfone,” 


and in the footnote the name should be 
S. R. Hurt. 


New Smelter Planned for Mobile 


The Aluminum Ore Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., plans to establish a $4,000,- 
000 smelting plant in Mobile, Ala., on 
a site furnished by the State Docks 
Commission. Bauxite ore from South 
America will be treated in the new plant. 


Westinghouse Promotes Mauderer 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, held in New York recently, 
H. J. Mauderer was elected Auditor of 
the Company. 

Mr. Mauderer entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse organization as a gen- 
eral accounting clerk December 10, 
1920. In April, 1924, he was elected 
Assistant Auditor of the Company and 
served in that capacity until his 
promotion. He will make his headquar- 
ters at 150 Broadway, New York City. 
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Great White Throne, Zion National Park 


EARED to the swift pace estab- 

lished by metal mining operations 

throughout the country during the 
past year, plans for the annual Metal 
Mining Convention and Exposition, to be 
held in scenic Salt Lake City September 
7-10, point toward the largest and most 
successful meeting in the history of the 
West. Sponsored by the Western Divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress, 
Oscar N. Friendly, general manager, 
Park Utah Consolidated Mines Company, 
chairman, the convention sessions and 
exposition will be held in the spacious 
Minerals Building located in the State 
Fair Grounds. 

W. J. O’Connor, American Smelting 
and Refining Company, is chairman of 
the important General Arrangements 
Committee, which is coordinating the ac- 
tivities of all other committees building 
up plans for six days of interest-com- 
pelling features. Also assisting in gen- 
eral plans to assure convention delegates 
a most interesting and pleasant sojourn 
in Salt Lake City, is A. G. Mackenzie, 
secretary of the Utah Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress. 

Under the chairmanship of Guy N. 
Bjorge, general manager, Homestake 
Mining Company, the Program Commit- 
tee has virtually completed plans for 
presenting an outstanding series of dis- 
cussions on vital problems facing metal 
producers at the present time. Working 
with Mr. Bjorge in developing these 
plans are committees from each of the 
important metal producing states, the 
chairmen of which are as follows: 

Arizona—Wm. Koerner, general man- 
ager, Magma Copper Company. 

California—Robert Linton, consulting 
engineer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Colorado—Max Bowen, general man- 
ager, Golden Cycle Corporation. 

Idaho—Ross D. Leisk, general man- 
ager, Sunshine Mining Company. 

Lake Superior District—M. C. Lake, 
consulting geologist, M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany. 

Mississippi Valley District—J. A. 
Caselton, second vice president and sec- 
retary, St. Louis Smelting and Refining 
Company. 
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ARE YOU GOING 


TO THE 
CONVENTION? 


Minerals Building, State Fair Grounds, where Convention and Exposition will be held 


Montana—J. D. MacKenzie, manager, 
East Helena Plant, American Smelting 
and Refining Company. 

Nevada—J. C. Kinnear, general man- 
ager, Nevada Consolidated Copper Cor- 
poration. 

New Mexico—J. T. Matson, general 
manager, American Metal Company of 
New Mexico. 

Northeastern District—C. Merrill 
Chapin, Jr., vice president, St. Joseph 
Lead Company. 

Pacific Northwest—Dean Milnor 
Roberts, College of Mines, University of 
Washington. 

Southeastern District—H. S. Salmon, 
Salmon & Cowin, Inc. 

Texas—John G. Barry, consulting en- 
gineer, El Paso, Tex. 

Tri-State District—H. W. Harrison, 
Commerce Mining and Royalty Com- 
pany. 

Utah—W. H. Eardley, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company. 

After receiving hundreds of sug- 
gested subjects of unusual concern to 
metal mining men from members of the 
entire program committee, a group 
headed by Mr. Bjorge recently met in 
Salt Lake City. After careful consid- 
eration some 24 subjects on economic, 
legislative and operating problems were 
selected for presentation, including: 
Gold and the Federal Government—the 
Problems of the Currency; the Future 
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of Silver, including World Production 
and Use, and Domestic Prices; Mineral 
Land Withdrawals; Status of Collective 
Bargaining and Responsibility of Labor; 
Federal Regulation of Hours and Wages; 
the Undistributed Earnings Tax; De- 
velopment of Mining Properties Under 
Present Tax Laws; Burdensome State 
and Local Taxes; a round-table dis- 
cussion on Depletion, including such 
subjects as the Necessity of an Ade- 
quate Deduction, and Problems of the 
Small Mine Operator; Foreign Trade 
and Tariffs, with discussion of the Effect 
of Reciprocal Trade Agreements; Regis- 
tration and Sale of Mining Securities; 
a round table discussion of plans of 
the Committee for Cooperation with the 
SEC; Ventilation; Dust Elimination and 
Air Conditioning in Mines and Mills; 
Accident Prevention—Reducing Costs of 
Workmen’s Compensation; Stream Pollu- 
tion and the Mining Industry; Develop- 
ments in Mechanical Loading in Metal 
Mines; New Things in Ore Concentra- 
tion; Economics of Small Milling Plants; 
Building Roads to Mining Areas; and 
the General Industrial Situation and 
Outlook. 

Careful consideration was also given 
at the meeting of the members of the 
Program Committee in choosing authori- 
tative leaders in their respective fields to 
present these topics or to lead in their 
discussion. Included in the list to date 
are the following: M. S. Eccles, chair- 
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man, Federal Reserve System; Hon. 
Key Pittman, United States Senator 
from Nevada; J. D. Ross, member, 
Securities & Exchange Commission; John 
W. Finch, director, United States Bureau 
of Mines; Samuel H. Dolbear, chairman, 
SEC Committee, American Mining Con- 
gress; W. Mont Ferry, vice president, 
Silver King Coalition Mines Company; 
Dr. F. A. Thomson, president, Montana 
School of Mines; Robert M. Searls, San 
Francisco, Calif.; W. W. Ray, attorney, 
Salt Lake City; Morrison Shafroth, chief 
counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, counsel, American 
Mining Congress; H. B. Fernald, Loomis, 
Suffern & Fernald; Donald E. Cummings, 
field director, Saranac Laboratory; A. S. 
Richardson, ventilating engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company; J. T. 
Matson, general manager, American 
Metal Company of New Mexico; Evan 
Just, secretary, Tri-State Zinc and Lead 
Ore Producers Association; Leo J. 
Hoban, Hecla Mining Company; W. E. 
Romig, general superintendent, Climax 
Molybdenum Company; W. H. Zeigler, 
mill superintendent, Hecla Mining Com- 
pany; Chas. H. Segerstrom, president, 
Nevada-Massachusetts Co., Inc.; Robt. 
S. Palmer, secretary, Colorado Chapter, 
American Mining Congress; Carl 
Trauerman, president, Ruby Gulch Min- 
ing Co.; Donald A. Callahan, Wallace, 
Idaho; Wm. Koerner, general manager, 
Magma Copper Company; Ernest Gay- 
ford, vice president, General Engineering 
Company; and Edw. L. Sweeney, con- 
sulting engineer, Denver, Colo. 

A special effort was made this year 
to reduce to a minimum the number of 
papers for presentation in order to allow 
ample opportunity for questions and full 
discussion. 

Closely allied with the program will 
be the formulation of a Declaration of 
Policy, representing the views of the 
entire metal mining industry as to the 
relationships of mining to the national 
government. 

Plans for the opening luncheon and 
welcome to delegates to be held on Tues- 
day noon, September 7, are rapidly 
taking form. It is anticipated that 
messages of welcome will be given by 
the Hon. Henry H. Blood, Governor of 
Utah; the Hon. E. B. Irwin, Mayor of 
Salt Lake City; and Heber J. Grant, 
president of the Mormon Church. Re- 
sponses on behalf of the visiting dele- 
gates will be made by Howard I. Young, 
President, American Mining Congress; 
Guy N. Bjorge, chairman, Program Com- 
mittee; and William E..Goodman, chair- 
man, Manufacturers Division, American 
Mining Congress. Following these brief 
talks it is hoped the Hon. William H. 
King, United States Senator from Utah, 
will welcome the delegates in an ad- 
dress describing the importance of the 
vast domain surrounding Salt Lake City, 
which might be appropriately termed 
“The Intermountain Empire.” 

In conjunction with the convention 
there will also be held the annual ex- 
position which affords the only oppor- 
tunity to view at a centralized point 
displays of machinery and supplies so 


necessary to continued progress in effi- 
cient operation. Headed by J. D. Shil- 
ling, Utah Copper Co., the Exposition 
Committee is completing arrangements 
which will bring to the Minerals Build- 
ing exhibits of equipment including loco- 
motives, loading machines, hoists, wire 
rope, pumps, mine cars, compressors, 
rock drills, explosives, lubricants, venti- 
lating equipment, safety appliances, flo- 
tation machinery, filters, and everything 
necessary for modern mine and mill 
operations. At this early date over 90 
percent of the available space is under 
contract, and more than 70 nationally 
known manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies will present displays. These 
manufacturers are constantly studying 
the practical problems of mine and mill 
operation, and their experts will be on 
hand to offer their help in solving any 
difficult questions encountered. A list of 
the exhibitors to date follows: 


Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
American Brattice Cloth Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Austin Western Road Machinery Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Bucyrus Erie Co. 

E. D. Bullard Co. 

Byron Jackson Pump Co. 

C. S. Card Iron Works Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carrier Corporation 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Coffing Hoist Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

Coppus Engineering Corp. 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 

The Dorr Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Eimceo Corporation 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Galigher Company 

General Electric Co. 


General Engineering Co. 

Goodman Manufacturing Co. 

Hardinge Company 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Hersey & Company 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Landes Tractor & Equipment Co. 

Lang Company 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 

MecNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Mines Record. 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 

National Carbon Co., Inc. 

National Tube Co. 

Nickerson Machinery Co. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Republic Steel Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Salt Lake Hardware Co. 

Sauerman Bros. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis Power Shovel Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 

The Texas Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co. 

Utah Fire Clay Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 

Western Cartridge Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Ziv Steel & Wire Co. 


State exhibits will be presented by 
Colorado, Montana, Utah and others, and 
the United States Bureau of Mines is 
also making a display. 

Entertainment for the first two nights, 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Mechanization Trends 


Reports of Coal Operators Committees 


Central West Virginia District Committee Meets 


REGULAR meeting of the Central 

West Virginia District Committee 

of the Coal Operators Committees 
of the American Mining Congress was 
held at Nellis, W. Va., on Friday, July 
9. Prior to the business session in the 
evening, the members were guests of C. 
W. Connor, Nellis Coal Corporation, at 
golf and dinner at the Highland Coun- 
try Club. 

This committee has held periodic meet- 
ings for almost a year and follows the 
plan of visiting a different operation 
each time. In order to make the discus- 
sions interesting, each member is re- 
quested to come prepared to ask an 
operating question or advance some 
definite idea. As a resuit, the meetings 
have always been well attended and the 
members feel that they have profited by 
the free exchange of operating ideas. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


H. B. Husband, committee chairman, 
presided at the business session, which 
began with a discussion of the problems 
confronting the mine operators in the 
adoption of conveyor mining. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the 
proper training of the crews was one of 
the most important fundamentals. The 
transition to a system where the work- 
ers are to be a part of a smooth work- 
ing, closely coordinated operation re- 
quires that the employes be sold on the 
new order of things as well as schooled 
in the many details that make for effi- 
cient operation. For this reason the in- 
stallation of units should be a relatively 
slow process so that the members of the 
initial crews may be used as key men 
for additional groups. This procedure 
tends to prevent costly delays and in- 
terruptions of scheduled operations. Due 
to the information available on conveyor 
mining it was felt that tentative per- 
formance schedules should be adopted, 
if possible, before conveyors are installed 
to avoid the confusion and controversy 
that ensues when installations are made 
in a haphazard fashion and it is later 
necessary to put them on schedule. 


COOPERATION 


In discussing the trend of mechanized 
mining, it was pointed out that during 
the first five months of 1937 West Vir- 
ginia produced 1,539,119 tons of coal 
which was hand loaded on conveyors, as 
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compared with 693,529 during the first 
five months of 1936, and 2,770,901 tons 
during the entire year 1936. Consider- 
ing this and other evidence proving that 
mechanization is here to stay, the com- 
mittee feels that complete cooperation 
between men and management should 
attend the introduction of mechanized 
mining in as much as the benefits are 
shared by everyone concerned. In spite 
of the benefits that may be realized from 
the Federal control that has been placed 
over the industry, it must still meet the 
competition of substitute fuels. Mechani- 
zation offers the outstanding possibility 
in this direction and deserves the un- 
qualified support of the entire industry. 


SUPERVISION 


The question of proper supervision 
of mechanized mining operations was 
brought up, and resulted in a lengthy 
discussion. It was evident that the im- 
mediate supervisor of any unit was a 
most important factor in its success, and 
that an installation could be easily made 
or broken by poor supervision. The face 
boss is responsible for the coordination 
and performance of his men and ma- 
chines, and must be a capable leader as 
well as an able mining man. The selec- 
tion and training of the immediate super- 
visory personnel is a real problem for 
the mine management. 


Power DISTRIBUTION 


The importance of the method of 
carrying current from the feeders or 
trolley wires to the working faces was 
emphasized by the chairman, who cited 
two instances where mine fires had oc- 
curred as a result of bad practices. It 
appeared to be common practice to use 
insulated cables from the feeder or trol- 
ley to the working face, where the units 
are connected by various types of plugs 
or junction boxes. In one _ instance, 
power is taken from the trolley wire to 
a switchboard panel and then conducted 
to the face by a cable. In this case, the 
excess cable is kept wound on a reel on 
the entry. In other instances, the excess 
cable is coiled loosely in the room. After 
a lengthy discussion as to the correct 
method of handling cables and proper 
overload protection, two members of the 
committee were appointed to prepare 
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recommendations on this subject to be 
presented at the next meeting. 


MINING METHODS 


Experiments being conducted at one 
operation were described whereby a nar- 
row room is first driven up by hand 
loading, followed by pulling back 50-ft. 
faces on each side simultaneously. Dis- 
cussion also included the relative advan- 
tages of maintaining a full crew on each 
face compared with one full crew for 
the entire operation, with one face being 
prepared while the other is being loaded. 

The possibility of driving rooms full 
width from the entry to eliminate the 
slow and costly driving of room necks 
was also considered. 

The members also discussed the use of 
treating mine timber and ties, and passed 
a motion to have an authority on this 
subject present a discussion at their next 
meeting. 

After the adjournment of the District 
Committee meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Coal River Mining Institute 
held a short meeting to complete some 
arrangements for their twelfth annual 
safety meeting to be held at Whitesville, 
W. Va., on Saturday, September 4. 


The following members and guests 
were present at the District Committee 
meeting: E. C. Berkeley, Y. & O. Coal 
Co.; E. E. White, Boone National Bank; 
A. E. Epling, Spruce River Coal Co.; 
Geo. S. Branham, Webb Coal Mining 
Co.; E. T. Colcord, Colcord Coal Co.; 
R. L. Jenkins, district mine inspector; 
C. O. Morris, district mine inspector; 
J. C. Cash, American Eagle Colliery Co.; 
L. D. Marfell, American Eagle Colliery 
Co.; John T. Sydnor, Red Parrot Coal 
Co.; Van B. Stith, Anchor Coal Co.; 
G. H. Hornickel, Anchor Coal Co.; J. C. 
Carter, Anchor Coal Co.; T. C. MacFar- 
land, Anchor Coal Co.; H. B. Husband, 
C. & O. Railway Co.; Chas. W. Connor, 
Nellis Coal Corp.; H. D. Parnell, Nellis 
Coal Corp.; R. K. MeGugin, Nellis Coal 
Corp.; W. M. Davis, Nellis Coal Corp.; 
C. W. Connor, Jr., Nellis Coal Corp.; 
J. T. Huddy, Madison, W. Va.; J. E. 
Chamnes, Truax-Traer Coal Co.; F. R. 
Scholl, Ridgeview Coal Co.; Paul E. 
Cain, Detroit Mining Co.; S. H. Wood, 
Detroit Mining Co.; and P. D. McMurrer, 
American Mining Congress. 
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Conveyor Mining With A Single Unit 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION 

HIS operation is using single con- 

veyor units to drive single rooms 

simultaneously from each side of butt 
entries that were driven by hand. Room 
necks are now driven by hand, but on 
conveyor driven entries now advancing 
this will be impossible due to the height 
of mine cars, 

The rooms, 300 ft. long on 110 ft. 
centers, are 100 ft. wide when completed. 
A 55 ft. face is mined advancing and 45 
ft. face brought back leaving a pillar 
10 ft. thick between rooms. This pillar 
is not mined. 


SEAM CONDITIONS 

The seam mined at this operation 
varies from 29 to 40 in. in thickness but 
averages about 37 in. The roof is a 
wavy irregular sandstone with numer- 
ous surface seams and cracks. A top 
bone coal 4 to 6 in. thick is taken down 
and gobbed. The bottom is a hard slate. 
Overburden varies from 20 to 140 ft. 


EQUIPMENT 

Chain type room and face conveyors 
are used. A bottom cutting shortwall 
machine equipped with a thin 7 ft. cutter 
bar is used and the cuttings are gobbed. 
Room faces are ventilated by means of 
ventilation tubing and a blower fan lo- 
cated on the entry. Other equipment 
consists of an electric coal drill, a com- 
plete electrical control panel, cable reels, 
and a car hoist. 

OPERATING METHODS 

A unit crew consists of 12 men; a 
foreman, one car trimmer, two machine 
men, and eight loaders. 

The operation is more or less continu- 
ous. One-half of the face is loaded as 
the other is prepared. The face con- 
veyor is kept as near the face as possible 
and posts are set behind the conveyor 
as it is moved forward. The machine 
man loads practically all the cuttings. 
As a general rule, timbers are set on 
1-ft. centers in rows 6 ft. apart. 
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Under normal conditions, two and one- 
half to three cuts are loaded out each 
shift. Shooting a complete face usually 
requires from four to six sticks of per- 
missible powder in four or six holes. 
Due to the wavy nature of the top, it is 
often necessary to scrap bottom or take 
down top to clear the cutting machine. 

Supplies are distributed on the third 
shift by the regular mine supply crew. 
Conveyor costs include a_ reasonable 
charge for this item. 


TIME STUDY 


The time study shown below covers 
the performance of one face crew of 
five men, four loaders and one machine 
man, during a complete shift producing 
75 tons of coal. In order to get a com- 
plete picture of the performance of one 
room unit, there must be added one-half 
of the car trimmer’s time and a charge 
for distributing supplies as mentioned 
above.—Submitted by The District Com- 
mittee of Central West Virginia. 


CONVEYOR TIME STUDY FORM 
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Doctor L. E. Young Addresses 


Old Timers’ Association 


HE Thirteenth Annual Reunion of the 

Old Timers’ Association of the Union 

Pacific Coal Company was held in 
Rock Springs, Wyo., June 16, 1937. 
These reunions bring together every year 
a large group of men and women who 
have pioneered in building up the coal 
industry of Wyoming and the west, and 
the association has grown from a mem- 
bership of 283 in 1925, when it was 
formed, to 711 at present. Mr. Eugene 
McAuliffe, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, has taken a most active 
interest in the organization, and is re- 
sponsible in no small measure for its 
growth and success. 

A business meeting was held in the 
morning, when tribute was paid to mem- 
bers who had passed on during the year 
since the last meeting was held, new 
officers elected, and Mr. McAuliffe spoke 
concerning the association, safety work, 
labor problems, and other matters of 
interest to the coal industry, and cli- 
maxed his talk with some very apt 
remarks addressed to those who had 
already attained or were closely ap- 
proaching the age of 70. 

There then followed a colorful parade, 
featuring the association’s famed Scotch 
pipers, the members themselves, and 
First Aid Teams, after which athletic 
events were held in the afternoon. 

In the evening the members assembled 
for their annual banquet, at which Dr. 
L. E. Young, vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, was guest speaker. 

Dr. Young’s address, the subject of 
which was “Thank God, We Also Are 
Americans,” is printed in full in the 
July issue of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company Employes’ Magazine, and is 
worthy of careful reading by all thought- 
ful Americans. Unfortunately space 
does not permit reproduction here of his 
complete talk, but we are very pleased 
to present excerpts from it which seem 
to carry particular weight in connection 
with current indications of dissatisfac- 
tion over American habits and environ- 
ment. 

“IT wonder if we really mean all of the 
things we say or sing about ‘old Heidel- 
berg,’ or of the ‘old sod,’ or some other 
European soil hallowed in memory. Most 
of us are just ‘singing a song’ when we 
sing ‘here’s to the land that gave me 
birth, here’s to the flag she flies.’ But 
some of us talk so much and so fer- 
vently about the way things are done 
overseas that some comment is in order. 

“Recently I read a book entitled 
‘America Re-Appraised.’ I think it did 
me much good. It was written by an 
American who, thinking that everything 
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was wrong in the United States, went 
to France about ten years ago, expecting 
to make his permanent residence there. 
He was glad to return to the United 
States last year and has written this 
book telling why. Then, I read a book 
written by a famous Englishman, en- 
titled not ‘What is Wrong with America,’ 
but ‘believe it or not,’ ‘What’s Right with 
America.’ He found many things right. 


Dr. L. E. Young 


I listened to W. J. Cameron on the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour talk on ‘More 
Right Than Wrong’ and read ‘The End 
of Socialism in Russia’ by Max Eastman. 

“All these made me wonder whether 
any one, except those who have aged 
relatives living overseas, really wants to 
go back where he or his forbears orig- 
inated. So I decided to get first-hand 
information and asked ten foreign-born 
American citizens who came to this coun- 
try voluntarily, after they were of age, 
just why they came here, and why they 
remain. I interviewed an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, an Irishman, a Canadian, a 
Frenchman, a German, an Italian, a 
Greek, a Swede, and a Pole. No one of 
these persons came here on account of 
persecution of any sort, and every one 
told me he came because he believed 
thoroughly that he would improve his 
condition of life and be happier here. 
Not one of them wishes to go back to 
stay. In my opinion the persons I inter- 
viewed were representative of our 
adopted sons. I have come to the con- 
clusion that most of the people who 
complain about American institutions, 
the American government, etc., are 
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native-born Americans who know little 
about the true conditions in foreign 
lands; in some instances they fail to 
think things through, and are frankly 
chronic fault-finders. 

“As a great modern writer who knows 
European conditions and who appreciates 
America’s contribution to world civiliza- 
tion since 1776 has well said, ‘America 
is the Motherland of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.’ Let me repeat, the motherland of 
the twentieth century is the U. S. A., 
and not any part of Europe. 

“Consider, if you will, the great con- 
tributions to world civilization through 
the ages. They may be grouped under 
three heads,—(1) spiritual, (2) political 
and social, and (3) industrial. I think 
you will agree that the great spiritual 
ones came from the Jews, namely, the 
Ten Commandments and The Sermon on 
The Mount. The greatest political con- 
tributions have been American,—The 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. When our forefathers re- 
belled against the tyranny of Great 
Britain, they were rebelling against the 
European civilization that apparently 
had progressed so far as it could under 
the political theories that had dominated 
the world for hundreds of years. The 
French Revolution resulted in great 
political changes in Europe, all of which 
were predicated on the political pioneer- 
ing in America. Now, the Europeans are 
looking to the United States as the most 
stable government in the world. The 
motherland of political and social free- 
dom is the United States. 

“The other great contributions I wish 
to mention are also American. One of 
the foremost labor economists, in a book 
entitled ‘The New Industrial Revolution 
and Wages’ says: ‘A new industrial revo- 
lution was inaugurated in the United 
States which finally became the marvel 
of the civilized world. In its significance 
it has outrivaled the eighteenth century 
industrial revolution.’ 

“This greatest revolution of all times 
has not been predicated on our natural 
resources, Under the American indus- 
trial system we have reached the highest 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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MN. CW4 and Views 


of Interest to Mining Men 


New Federal Mill in Tri-State 


Razing of several old mills prepara- 
tory to the building of a central mill on 
the Gordon lease west of Picher has been 
started by the Federal Mining and 
Smelting Company in the Tri-State dis- 
trict. 

In addition to the razing of the Big 
Elk mill, which recently was acquired 
from the Semple Mining Company, work 
of tearing down part of the Lucky Syn- 
dicate mill on the adjoining lease to 
the east, is nearing completion. Other 
Oklahoma mills of the company included 
in the wrecking program are the Lucky 
Bill at Cardin, the Federal Brewster 
west of Hockerville and the Davenport 
northeast of Quapaw. 

Machinery, mining equipment and 
building materials are being moved from 
the several Oklahoma properties to the 
Gordon lease, 


Benefits of Rapid Obsolescence 


Rapid replacement of goods in use is 
essential for the advancement of the 
American standard of living, according 
to a pamphlet by Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute. This is true for two 
reasons. 

The first is that only by replacements 
can the improvements resulting from 
scientific and technological progress be 
enjoyed. Although it might have been 
possible to retain in active use a large 
proportion of all automobiles manufac- 
tured 10 or 15 years ago, such retention 
would have prevented the enjoyment of 
improvements which have been developed 
since that time. 

As a result of slow replacement fol- 
lowing 1929 it is probable that applied 
science and industrial methods are now 
further behind perfected inventions and 
discoveries of the day than ever before 
in American history. 

The second important benefit of re- 
placement of the obsolete is that it cre- 
ates employment and income which con- 
tribute to the advancement of the stand- 
ard of living. It is in the development 
of new industries that rapidly replace 
old products, particularly in the capital 
goods category, that sources of new em- 
ployment are found. 


Colorado Appoints 
Mineral Resource Board 


The appointment of nine members of 
the new state mineral resource board 
of Colorado, created by H. B. 1020 in 
the 31st general assembly has been an- 
nounced by Governor Teller Ammons. 
The governor will serve as ex-officio 


chairman until a chairman and vice 
chairman are named at the first meeting 
of the board at a time not yet selected. 
The law provides that Robert S. Palmer, 
secretary of the metal mines board, shall 
serve the new board as secretary. 


The mineral resources act gave the 
new board the right to lease, buy or 
acquire or construct properties of all 
descriptions for the development of 
Colorado mining. It was given the 
power of eminent domain and may con- 
demn properties to carry out purposes 
provided in the act. 

The board may issue revenue bonds 
not a direct obligation of the state but 
secured by a guarantee of payment from 
revenue to be directed by the new board 
from its various operations. 

Experts, technical advisers on mining 
matters and legal counsel may be en- 
gaged by the mineral resources board, 
according to the law. It is required to 
set up a sinking fund to retire obliga- 
tions it may incur. 

The board is described in the law as 
being given the “powers for the acquisi- 
tion, maintenance, operation and fi- 
nancing of public mining works.” 

It was created, according to the law, 
“to meet, so far as possible, a state-wide 
need for the development and utilization 
of the mineral resources of the state 
. .. through the construction and opera- 
tion of various mining works.” 

Appointed to two-year terms by Gov- 
ernor Ammons were William E. Scott, 
Central City; J. Price Briscoe, Fairplay; 
Jesse F. McDonald, Denver; and John D. 
Clark, Boulder. Those appointed to four- 
year terms were Dr. W. H. Twining, 
Aspen; Judge Donald B. Latta, Cripple 
Creek; Marvin Kleff, Leadville; Thomas 
H. Woods, Ouray; and Dr. M. F. Cool- 
baugh, president of the Colorado School 
of Mines at Golden. 


Mine Inspectors Meet 


Mine safety dominated the program of 
the twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
America, held at the Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, June 21-23. 
Thirteen states were represented in the 
attendance which included eight chiefs 
of state mining departments. 

Highlights of the entertainment ar- 
ranged for the members by the commit- 
tee under the direction of Chester Cook, 
vice president, Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
Columbus, were the stag smoker on 
Tuesday evening and the annual ban- 
quet and dance on the last day. 

The outstanding program of papers 
presented at the business session were 
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arranged by a committee headed by J. 
T. Ryan, vice president, Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. Subjects dis- 
cussed included the health and safety 
aspects of practical mine ventilation, 
the proposed classification of anthracite 
mines based upon methane percentages, 
protecting workers from falls of roof 
in mechanized mining, savings possible 
through adoption of safety measures, 
proposed changes in the Pennsylvania 
mining law requiring the determination 
of the methane content in each split by 
approved methane detectors or by chemi- 
cal analysis, and results that have been 
obtained in reducing mining accidents 
through more frequent mine inspections. 


The next annual convention will be 
held in Springfield, Ill. Richard Maize, 
district mine inspector, Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding James Berry, chief, 
Ohio State Division of Mines. J. J. 
Rutledge, chief mine engineer, Maryland 
Bureau of Mines, was elected first vice 
president and treasurer. Thomas Allen, 
chief inspector of coal mines, State of 
Colorado, and James McSherry, direc- 
tor, Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals were elected vice presidents. 
Those re-elected to offices previously held 
were: C. A. McDowell, personnel direc- 
tor, Pittsburgh Coal Company, secre- 
tary; J. J. Forbes, supervising engineer, 
Safety Division U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
assistant secretary; James T. Beard, 
associate editor, Coal Age, emeritus 
editor-in-chief; James W. Paul, mining 
engineer, editor-in-chief; R. Dawson 
Hall, engineering editor Coal Age, 
publicity editor, 


Kennecott to Build New Smelter 


A new $5,000,000 smelter to be located 
at Hurley, N. Mex., will be built by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, which 
will treat ores from its Nevada Con- 
solidated and Chino properties. The new 
plant, expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1938, will have sufficient 
capacity to convert the entire production 
of the company’s Grant County mines 
into blister copper. 


For many years concentrates of the 
Chino mines have been shipped to the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany’s smelter at El Paso, Tex., under 
a contract which expires in 1938, 


Studies of Roof Movement 
In Mechanized Coal Mines 


Studies of movement of strata sur- 
rounding coal mine passageways have 
been eonducted in European countries 
for a number of years and important 
data have been accumulated. However, 
it is difficult to make application of these 
data to American mines because of 
differences in geologic conditions, depth 
of the coal beds below the surface, and 
methods of mining. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
is conducting investigations along simi- 
lar lines. Attention has been given first 
to mechanized mining, which is develop- 
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ing rapidly in the United States and 
under which movement of rib lines is 
several times as fast as is usually found 
with hand loading. A series of observa- 
tions has been made in one mine work- 
ing the Pittburgh coal bed under ap- 
proximately 300 ft. of cover. In this 
locality the Pittsburgh sandstone, some 
50 ft. thick, has its base 8 to 10 ft. 
above the Pittsburgh coal bed, and the 
accumulated data showed that it is the 
controlling factor in behavior of the 
main roof of the mine. The Pittsburgh 
sandstone is massive and is able to sup- 
port quite heavy loads over long spans. 
In consequence it frequently does not 
break in the goaf close to the rib line 
and as a result excessive weight is 
thrown onto the retreating ends of the 
coal pillars. 

For improvement of safety and effi- 
ciency in mining, the problem has re- 
solved itself into determination of means 
by which this load can be relieved by 
breaking the sandstone or by trans- 
ferring the load to other supports. 


Bureau of Mines 
Coal Statisticians Transferred 


Transfer of the bituminous coal sta- 
tistical staff from the United States 
Bureau of Mines to the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission was effected 
in July. The transfer results from ac- 
tion of Congress in shifting appropria- 
tions for the activities of the staff from 
the Bureau to the Commission, and is 
made with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 


F. G. Tryon, who has been director of 
the unit in the Bureau of Mines for 
several years, will head the staff for the 
Commission. Eleven persons were in- 
cluded in the transfer. Mr. Tryon is 
regarded as one of the nation’s foremost 
coal economists, and the statistical unit 
under his direction has shared in most 
of the Government’s contracts and in- 
vestigations of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. Mr. Tryon was the Govern- 
ment’s principal expert in the Carter 
coal cases, involving the constitutionality 
of the 1935 Guffey-Vinson bituminous 
coal act. Other members of the unit 
who will be transferred are Dr. W. E. 
Young, an expert in coal marketing and 
distribution statistics, and author of 
numerous Government reports; L. W. 
Plein, coal mining engineer whose special 
field is mechanization and operating 
practice; and a group of veteran statis- 
tical assistants. 

The Commission proposes to improve 
the bituminous information service built 
up in the Bureau of Mines, to include 
rapid fire measurement of trends of all 
the factors of the market—production, 
consumption, stocks on hand, distribu- 
tion, exports, imports, and price move- 
ments. To give a background for cur- 
rent changes, the long time trends will 
also be developed to show demand, capac- 
ity, mechanical equipment, operating 
practice, employment and running time. 

Such a market information service in- 
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volves the cooperation of consumers and 
distributors as well as producers. Assur- 
ances of cooperation have been received 
from the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and other consumer 
groups and from railroad traffic organi- 
zations in position to furnish records of 
coal distribution. 

With this support assured and with 
the resources of its district statistical 
bureaus at hand to supply primary in- 
formation, the Commission hopes to de- 
velop an improved statistical service that 
will be of increased value both to the 
coal industry and to the public. 

The Commission plans to confine its 
statistical department to the finding and 
certification of facts, with complete sepa- 
ration from the function of policy for- 
mulation. The viewpoint of the new 
market information service will be 
throughout that of impartial recorder 
of the facts which can be established 
from the statistical record. 


Manganese Mill to Be Rebuilt 


The manganese mill of Moorlight 
Mining Company near Philipsburg, 
Mont., which recently burned with a 
loss of $125,000 is to be rebuilt. The 
capacity of the mill was about 35 tons 
of concentrates per day. 


U. S. Steel Display 
At Golden Gate Exposition 


A display costing a quarter of a 
million dollars will be the United States 
Steel Corporation’s contribution to the 
1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion. A contract reserving 10,830 sq. ft. 
of exhibitor space in the Building of 
Mines, Metals, and Machinery was 
signed recently by Ambrose N. Diehl, 


president of Columbia Steel Company, 
west coast subsidiary of the nation’s 
leading steel producer. It is one of the 
largest contracts signed with the expo- 
sition, the rental being estimated at 
$86,640. 

The appropriation for $250,000 to 
cover the cost of installing the steel 
corporation’s exhibit does not include 
$100,000 already subscribed by the 
Columbia Steel Company to the finance 
campaign now being conducted by the 
exposition. 

The Building of Mines, Metals, and 
Machinery in which the United States 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries will house 
their exhibit is under construction at the 
present time, and when completed will 
stand at the southwest corner of Treas- 
ure Island. It will be adjacent to the 
main entrance to the exposition grounds 
and will face the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay bridge. Here will be displayed 
the manufacturing operations and prod- 
ucts of steel. 

Just what design the exhibit will take 
was not disclosed by Diehl. 

“Our largest exhibit, the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay bridge, is already on 
display,” Diehl said. “We are proud 
to have been the builder of the great 
bridge which will serve as the portals of 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion and over which millions of visitors 
to ‘Treasure Island’ will pass. 

“By our participation in the 1939 
exposition we are reaffirming our faith 
in the growth and industrial expansion 
of the west.” 


Film Depicting Radium Manufacture 


The closely guarded process of radium 
manufacture was portrayed to the public 
in moving pictures in an exclusive reel 


Electrified Underground Haulage, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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shown at theaters throughout the coun- 
try during the week of July 8. 

The film depicts the completion of 
Canada’s production of her first ounce 
of radium, featuring for the first time 
high spots of the refining processes here- 
tofore jealously guarded. 

The discovery and establishment of 
the mine of the El Dorado Gold Mines, 
Ltd., on the shores of Great Bear Lake, 
from which all of the Canadian produc- 
tion comes, was celebrated as an in- 
estimable boon to hospitals and cancer 
victims throughout the world. Radium 
prices have been cut very materially 
since the new Canadian production be- 
came available. 


International Conference on Coal 


An international conference of coal 
producing nations will be called by the 
International Labor Organization in 
April, 1938, according to a decision 
made by its governing body at a recent 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The date and place of the conference 
will probably be announced at the next 
meeting of the governing body in Octo- 
ber. Economic and social aspects of the 
industry will be discussed at the confer- 
ence, including such matters as hours, 
wages, employment and unemployment, 
position of the coal market, trade re- 
strictions, and international agreements. 

Delegates comprising representatives 
of workers, employers, and government 
from all the important coal producing 
countries, are expected to attend. 


Tax Conscious 


Recent word comes from Idaho that 
two 75-year old miners, Joe Denton and 
Benson. Evans, struck rich silver ore 
after a 50-year existence on bannock, 
bacon and beans while scouring the west 
for bonanzas., 

In commenting on their strike, which 
is said to have yielded them some $26,- 
000 in recent weeks, one of the miners 
coldly observed “It only means we'll 
have to pay an income tax.” 


Illinois Mining Institute Meeting 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Mining Institute will be held 
November 5 at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Springfield, Ill., according to 
word from Secretary-Treasurer B. E. 
Schonthal. 


Steel Industry Increases Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute recently reported that steel ingot 
producing capacity in the United States 
has been raised by 289,500 gross tons 
annually since the end of 1936, through 
installation of new facilities and enlarge- 
ment of those already in operation. 
Capacity as of July 1, 1937, was 69,534,- 
194 gross tons compared with 69,244,494 
tons as of December 31, 1936. The 
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Dolbear Heads New Committee 
To Cooperate With S.E.C. 


Samuel H. Dolbear, president, Wright, 
Dolbear and Company, of New York, has 
been named chairman of the newly ap- 
pointed Committee for Cooperation with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
by the American Mining Congress, ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
cently by Howard I. Young, President of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Dolbear, a consulting mining engi- 
neer, has had a world wide experience in 
the metallic and non-metallic mining in- 
dustries. He has served in consulting 
capacity to many mines in all parts of 
the United States, in the Far East and 
in Mexico. Author of many papers on 
the subject of metallic and industrial 
minerals, his most recent work was di- 
recting the publication of a 900-page 
volume on non-metallic minerals and 
rocks, to be issued soon by the A. I. M. E. 
He is a member of the Industrial Min- 
erals Committee of the Advisory Board 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
and has served in many important ca- 
pacities on committees in the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

Personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

Walter Lyman Brown, president, 
Anglo-American & Carson Hill Mng. 
Cos., 1005 Mills Bldg., San Francisco; 
J. D. Collett, O’Keefe & Collett, Bryce 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex.; Edward C. 
Congdon, Congdon Office Corp., 807 
Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, Minn.; Howard 
N. Eavenson, Eavenson, Alford & Auch- 
muty, Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. 
B. Fernald, Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, 
80 Broad Street, New York City; A. G. 
Mackenzie, secretary, Utah Chapter, 
American Mining Congress, Kearns 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; Arthur 
Lucian Walker, Jr., investment coun- 
sellor, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City; Bliss Moore, president, North- 
west Mining Assn., 312 Lindelle Block, 
Spokane, Wash.; James Owen, 604 First 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 
Robert S. Palmer, secretary, Colorado 
Chapter, American Mining Congress, 
State Office Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Robert 
Searls, attorney, Calif. Metal & Mineral 
Prod. Assn., Standard Oil Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Chas. H. Segerstrom, 
president, Nevada-Massachusetts Co., 
Inc., Sonora, Calif. 
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major increase was made in open hearth 
capacity, with a small gain shown for 
electric furnaces. 

An inerease was also made in blast 
furnace capacity from 49,604,737 gross 
tons in 1936 to 49,819,737 tons in 1937. 
The 1930 peak rated capacity was 52,- 
659,875 gross tons. 
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Samuel H. Dolbear 


The committee will act as a coordi- 
nating agency for the mining industry in 
the development of ways and means to 
expedite the handling of registrations 
and approvals of issues of worthy mine 
securities. 

The committee wishes to receive from 
mining men suggestions and experiences 
with reference to the form for regis- 
tration (A-O-1) and the Rule Book which 
were adopted in January of this year 
and which are subject to simplification 
and change. The committee will hold a 
meeting at the Annual Metal Mining 
Convention and Exposition of the West- 
ern Division of the American Mining 
Congress at Salt Lake City, Utah, Sep- 
tember 7 to 10, to discuss the difficulties 
experienced by those endeavoring to 
finance the development of mineral en- 
terprises. 

The committee will endeavor to aid the 
committees of Congress and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in a rep- 
resentative and helpful way in the for- 
mulation of future amendments to the 
law, and in the development of regula- 
tions and forms pertinent to the mining 
industry. This is a constructive activity 
much needed by developing and expand- 
ing enterprises in which the full cooper- 
ation of mining men generally is antici- 
pated. 


+ 
Field Office Managers Appointed 


The National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission recently appointed managers for 
eight field statistical offices, as follows: 

John Story, Green River, Wyo., 
assigned to District No. 19, office at 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Thomas A. Duke, Den- 
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ver, Colo., assigned to District No. 17, 
Southern Colorado, at Denver; Ralph O. 
Baird, Denver, Colo., assigned to District 
No. 16, Northern Colorado, at Denver; 
William J. Glynn, Kansas City, Mo., 
assigned to District No. 15, at Kansas 
City; Herbert Algeo, Spokane, Wash., 
assigned to District No. 23, at Tacoma; 
Frank Ortiz, Santa Fe, N. Mex., assigned 
to District No. 18, at Albuquerque; 
Ernest H. Ahilfeld, Stuttgart, Ark., 
assigned to District No. 14, at Fort 
Smith, Ark.; and Frank Page Stewart, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assigned to Dis- 
trict No. 20, at Salt Lake City. 

Hunter Kimbrough, who has been a 
staff representative of the Commission, 
has been named acting manager at Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Harvey Wells, Stanton, 
Ky., and Allyn K. Renwick, Ligonier, Pa., 
have been appointed field directors of 
statistics. John B. Clifton, Beckley, W. 
Va., has been named a price examiner. 


Coal Output for First Half of 1937 


Production of bituminous coal for the 
first half of 1937 amounted to 224,987,- 
000 net tons, compared with 201,343,000 
tons in the same period of 1936, and 
259,129,000 tons in 1929, according to 
the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion. The 1937 output thus represents 
an increase of 12 percent over 1936, 
but still is 13 percent below the 1929 
production for the same period. 


Tri-State Production Gains 


Shipments of lead and zine by Tri- 
State mines and tailings mills showed 
substantial gains during the first half 
of 1937, according to a recent bulletin 
of the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Association, The value of com- 
bined zinc and lead shipments amounted 
to $12,270,000 during the first half of 
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1937, compared with $7,860,000 for the 
first 27 weeks of 1936, an increase of 
56 percent. Shipments of zine concen- 
trates in the 1937 period were valued 
at $9,837,000, compared with $6,582,000 
in 1986; the value of lead concentrates 
increased from $1,278,000 in 1936 to 
$2,433,000 in 1937. 

The quantity of zinc concentrates 
shipped increased by 6 percent from 
208,684 tons in the 1936 period to 221,815 
tons in 1937, while shipments of lead 
increased 23 percent from 26,342 tons 
in 1936 to 32,459 in 1937. 


New Aluminum Plant in Indiana 


The Aluminum Company of America 
recently purchased a large tract of land 
near LaFayette, Ind., on which it plans 
to build a plant for manufacturing 
aluminum tubing and extruded shapes. 
Several hundred persons will be em- 
ployed in the new plant which the com- 
pany hopes to have in production before 
the end of 1937. 


Radium, Uranium, and Vanadium 
Production in 1936 


During 1936 the production of car- 
notite ores in the United States 
amounted to 1,439 short tons valued at 
$73,881 compared with 1,145 tons valued 
at $56,223 in 1935, according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The 
1936 output of carnotite ores contained 
2,716 milligrams of radium, 17,961 
pounds of uranium, and 52,695 pounds 
of vanadium. In addition to the above, 
considerable vanadium is produced from 
vanadium and complex ores carrying 
values in gold, silver, lead, molybdenum 
and vanadium. Output of vanadium 
and complex ores in 1936 was 74,299 short 
tons containing 86,817 pounds of 
vanadium. 
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The carnotite ores came from several 
operations in Colorado and Utah in 
1936. The Master Alloy Mining & 
Milling Co., of Goodsprings, Nev., was 
the only producer of vanadium ores. 
The Mammoth-St. Anthony (Ltd.) and 
the Molybdenum Gold Mining Co., in 
Pinal County, Ariz., and the Kullman 
McCool Mining Co. in Gila County, 
Ariz., produced all of the domestic com- 
plex ores, 


Koppers to Build Four Coke Ovens 


The Koppers Company has _ been 
awarded a contract to build an additional 
battery of 61 coke ovens for the Ford 
Motor Company, these to be in opera- 
tion next summer. Total construction 
cost will be $1,750,000, of which the 
Kopper contract amounts to $1,200,000. 


Coeur d'Alene Miners Vote Against 
Hasty Strike Action 


Recent secret polls conducted at the 
Sunshine, Polaris, Hecla, and Star 
Mines showed that heavy majorities of 
the workers were opposed to a strike 
or “labor holiday” unless sanctioned by 
a majority of all the employes as de- 
termined by a secret ballot. 

Sunshine employes voted for the 
agreement by almost 3 to 1, Polaris 
miners by about 11 to 1, and the Hecla 
and Star miners by almost 7 to 1. 


National Coal Association to Launch 
Market Promotion Campaign 


Present plans of the National Coal 
Association call for distribution in the 
near future of a small pamphlet to re- 
tailers, coal producers, heating engi- 
neers, stoker manufacturers, architects, 
engineers and home owners which will set 
forth information on securing complete 
specifications showing how to build 
modern basements, modern up-to-date 
coal bins, and on how to use coal ad- 
vantageously, the old way as well as 
the new. This is the first time in the 
history of the bituminous coal industry 
that a nation-wide campaign of market 
promotion has been undertaken. 


Map of Arkansas Quicksilver District 


A map showing property ownership 
as of April, 1937, in the Arkansas 
quicksilver district may be seen in the 
offices of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., in St. Louis, Mo., and in Little Rock, 
Ark. 

This map is taken from Geological 
Survey Bulletin 886-C, Geology and Ore 
Deposits of the Southwestern Arkansas 
Quicksilver District, which is now in 
press and which will not be available 
for distribution for several months. 
Photostat copies of the map may be pur- 
chased for $1.00 from the Director, U. 
S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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Nevada Tungsten Property 
To Be Reopened 


The scheelite mines and flotation mill 
at Nightingale, east of Winnemucca 
Lake in southwestern Pershing County, 
will be reopened by Tungsten Company, 
Inc., of Boulder, Colo. Men are already 
engaged in reconditioning the flotation 
mill which has a capacity of 250 tons 
daily. 

John M. Clarke, president of the com- 
pany, with main office at Boulder, Colo., 
recently visited the operation. 


Southern Appalachian 
Industrial Exhibit 


The third annual Southern Appa- 
lachian Industria] Exhibit will be held 
in Bluefield, W. Va., on August 19, 20 
and 21. This exhibit is sponsored by 
the Pocahontas Electrical and Mechani- 
cal Institute, embracing coal fields in 
southern West Virginia, southwestern 
Virginia, eastern Kentucky and eastern 
Tennessee. Displays and exhibits will 
deal with railroad, electrical, and me- 
chanical equipment, together with all 
supplies used in the mining industry. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad 
will display an unusual exhibit consist- 
ing of a class A locomotive, deluxe 
coach, air-conditioned sleeper, a lounge 
and dining car, dynamometer car, Class 
H.L. hopper, and other modern railroad 
equipment. The dynamometer car, 
coupled between the locomotive and 
train, register the load, fuel used and 
other important information concerning 
transportation problems. 


Higher Value on Michigan Iron Mines 


Michigan’s iron mines are tentatively 
valued at $62,568,000 for 1937, compared 
with $59,281,000 for 1936, an increase 
of $3,287,000, as recommended in the 
recent report of Frank Pardee, mine ap- 
praiser for the Michigan State Tax 
Commission. 

Value of mines in the Marquette 
Range was increased by $3,320,000, 
while decreases of $68,000 were shown 
for the Gogebic Range, and $176,000 for 
mines in Iron County. The report also 
showed depletion of ore reserves of about 
4,400,000 tons during 1936. 


Power Project for Pend Oreille 


Pend Oreille Mines and Metals Com- 
pany is installing a power project and 
plans to run a power line from the new 
plant to the company mill on Flume 
Creek and later to the Reeves-McDonald 
Mine in British Columbia. Mr. Andrews 
of S. Morgan Smith Company, of York, 
Pa., manufacturers of the machinery, 
will assist in installing it. 


Marvin Breaker, Hudson Coal Co. 


Bonus to Homestake Employes 


Regular employes of the Homestake 
Mining Company were presented with a 
$50 bonus on July 1 by Guy N. Bijorge, 
general manager of the company. The 
total amount distributed was about 
$100,000, with some 2,000 employes 
sharing in the bonus. 


—Personals— 


Robert W. Lea, of Chicago, was elected 
president of the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corporation at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of that organiza- 
tion, succeeding John C. Cosgrove, re- 
signed. 


D. C. Jackling, president of the Utah 
Copper Company, was recently selected 
for nomination for the offices of presi- 
dent and director of the A. I. M.E. Other 
selections by the nominating committee, 
include: Paul D. Merica, vice president 
of the International Nickel Company, for 
vice president and director; H. T. Hamil- 
ton, assistant to the president of the 
New York Trust Company, for director; 
Walter E. McCourt, geologist and assist- 
ant chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., for director; Leroy 
Salsich, president of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, for director; H. Y. 
Walker, vice president of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, for di- 
rector; Henry W. Wilde, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, for director; and 
William Wraith, vice president of vari- 
ous Anaconda copper subsidiaries, for 
director. 


E. R. Lilley, professor of geology at 
New York University, left New York 
late in June for an extensive motor trip 
through the West. 
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O. M. Schaus, general superintendent 
of the Montreal Mining Company, at- 
tended the Lake Superior mine safety 
conference held in Duluth, June 24-25. 


John A. Garcia, Jr., has resigned from 
the Central Fuel Corporation of Chi- 
cago, to join the Allen and Garcia Com- 
pany, consulting and construction engi- 
neers, with offices in Chicago. 


L. C. Shattuck, president of the Shat- 
tuck-Denn Mining Corporation, has been 
away from Bisbee since April on a trip 
abroad. 


Donald A. Callahan, Wallace, Idaho, 
represented the Coeur d’Alene Mining 
District at the International Mining Con- 
vention held at Nelson, B. C., in July. 


Art R. Stock, formerly assistant sales 
and advertising manager of the Sinclair 
Coal Company, has been appointed to the 
position of sales manager. 


Arthur Waldman, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Hamilton mine, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, has been appointed superintendent. 


John C. Curtis, formerly chief engineer 
of the Cleveland Rock Drill Company, is 
now on the engineering staff of the Rock 
Drill Division of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company. He succeeds Arthur R. Hos- 
king, who has been promoted to assist- 
ant manager of the division. 


Philip R. Bradley, president of the 
Alaska-Juneau Mining Company, and 
vice president of the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Com- 
pany, is in a San Francisco hospital 
where he recently underwent a serious 
operation. His condition was reported to 
be favorable following the operation. 
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A. E. Bendelari recently resigned as 
president of the Eagle-Picher Mining and 
Smelting Company. He has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for 23 years, having 
served as president for the last 8 years. 
He will continue to serve on the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Commit- 
tee, and will also retain his director- 


ships in the American Mining Congress, 
the American Zinc Institute, and the 
Lead Industries Association as a special 
representative of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company. 

Joseph Hummel, Jr., former secretary- 
treasurer of the company, was elected 
president, and will retain the position of 
treasurer. 

William R. Dice was named executive 
vice president, and Vincent H. Beckman, 
secretary. 

John W. White has been elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, with headquarters in New 
York. 


Wendell P. Hammon, Hammon Engi- 
neering Company, of San Francisco, was 
recently made an honorary member of 
the Engineers Club, San Francisco. Mr. 
Hammon is well known for his work in 
the California gold dredging industry. 


R. R. Estill, former general manager 
of the Premier Pocahontas Coal Com- 
pany and the Lynchburg Coal and Coke 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of the Classification Board of District 
No. 7. He recently moved his family to 
Bluefield, which is to be his headquar- 
ters. 


Archie T. Iddings has been made 
assistant general manager of the Page 
Coal and Coke Company. 


Lyman Fearn, in charge of safety 
work for commercial coal companies in 
Southwestern Wyoming has resigned to 
accept an appointment as distribution 
agent for the Sinclair Oil Company. 


D. G. Brown, general superintendent, 
Spring Canyon Coal Company, was 
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elected president of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute succeeding Glen A. 
Knox, general superintendent, Gunn- 
Quealy Coal Company. 


James H. McGraw, Jr., was recently 
elected president of the McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company to succeed Malcolm 
Muir, resigned, 


H. H. Bubb, formerly general superin- 
tendent of coal mining for the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, has been 
promoted to the position of general man- 
ager of coal mining. He is succeeded as 
general superintendent by C. R. Garrett, 
formerly superintendent of the Boncarbo 
mine of this company. 


Fred E. Gore, vice president, Blue Dia- 
mond Coal Sales Company, and Robert 
W. Lea, president of the West Virginia 
Coal and Coke Corporation, were re- 
cently elected new members of the 
Board of Directors, Appalachian Coals, 
Inc. Mr. Gore succeeds the late John 
M. Bonnyman, and Mr. Lea replaces 
John C. Cosgrove, resigned. 


Lane S. Hildreth has been elected sec- 
retary of the Anthracite Institute to suc- 
ceed E. W. Parker. Mr. Hildreth will 
be located at the offices of the Institute, 
19 Rector Street, New York City. 


R. Laird Auchmuty was recently ad- 
mitted to the firm of Eavenson & Alford, 
Mining Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the firm name has been changed to 
Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty. 


Elwood B. Nelson, formerly coal 
washer engineer, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, has been made super- 
intendent of washeries. 


I. W. Miller, formerly coal mining en- 
gineer, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, has been appointed chief en- 
gineer of coal mines. 


W. G. Mather, president of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, and A. C. 
Brown, vice president, have been elected 
directors of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


A. W. Allen, consulting engineer, has 
returned from a trip to the Orient and 
is now at Berkeley, Calif. 


Ira L. Wright, general manager, 
Black Hawk Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany, was recently in Washington, D. C., 
on a business trip. 


John A. Garcia, Jr., has severed his 
connection with the Central Fuel Corp. 
of Chicago to join his father’s organiza- 
tion, the Allen and Garcia Company, con- 
sulting and construction engineers. 


Jerome C. White, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has joined the Hanna Coal Company of 
Ohio in an operating capacity. Mr. 
White was formerly on the editorial staff 
of Coal Age, and for the past 10 years 
has been with the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany as production engineer, and re- 
cently as production manager. 
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George N. Humphrey, president of M. 
A. Hanna Company, has been elected a 
director of Phelps Dodge Corporation. 
Mr. Humphrey is chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Steel 
Corporation of which M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany is an important shareholder. He 
is also director of the National City Bank 
and Industrial Rayon. 


C. C. Morfit, recently resigned as sec- 
retary of Stuart, James and Cooke, Inc., 
New York, in order to establish his own 
firm of consulting engineers with par- 
ticular reference to coal mining opera- 
tions. His new office is 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


—Died— 


Frederick Corning, mining engineer 
and president of the Exploration Com- 
pany of New York, died in New York 
July 12, at the age of 81. In addition 
to his work with the Exploration Com- 
pany, Mr. Corning headed during the 
past 40 years a number of companies 
operating gold and silver mines in Mex- 
ico, South America and Canada. He was 
a classmate of the late John Hays Ham- 
mond, having graduated from the Royal 
School of Mines at Freiberg, Germany, 
in 1879. He received an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1911. 


Edward E. Loomis, chairman of the 
board and of the finance and executive 
committees of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, died July 11 at the age of 72. 


His first job in the railroad business 
was with the Denver and Rio Grande in 
1883, and for the past 20 years he was 
president of the Lehigh Valley, having 
resigned last May in order to “take 
things a little easier,” as he expressed it 
then. He thus rounded out more than 
50 years of active service to the railroad 
industry, the earlier part of which was 
spent in anthracite mining departments 
of the companies he was serving. 


E. L. Newhouse, former chairman of 
the board of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, and for many years 
identified with the Guggenheim Inter- 
ests, died of pneumonia in New York 
July 13 at the age of 72. 


Rush J. White, well known mining en- 
gineer and geologist in the Northwest, 
died at his home in Osborne, Idaho, at 
the age of 60. Mr. White came to the 
Coeur d’Alenes in 1901, where he has 
since resided. His first engineering 
work in the district was in association 
with the late G. Scott Anderson and he 
was later with the Federal Mining and 
Smelting Company as chief engineer and 
general superintendent. 

In addition to his professional work, 
he was prominent and active in civic and 
political affairs in the district. 
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Continued Improvement 
The Trend in Dredging 


(Continued from page 21) 


pumps for cutting down the bank are 
making possible much dredging that was 
once considered impossible. Experience 
has developed methods for dredging 
ground which would have stopped early 
operators. 

Ninth: “accessibility” now practically 
eliminated as a factor and the dredge 
man must seek new ground far afield. 

Tenth: “reasonable first cost of land” 
—a problem of management, not of 
operation. More efficient dredging, how- 
ever, makes possible the dredging of low 
value land and gives returns to owners 
who once were outside the favored areas. 

The dredging fraternity, being com- 
posed on the whole of men of vision nd 
courage, early learned the lessons of 
neighborliness and through friendly co- 
operation worked for the advancement 
of the industry. Dredges have reclaimed 
and made available for farming many 
acres of non-dredging land. Other 
dredges have built levees and have dug 
new water courses to aid in flood con- 
trol. The operators recognize the rights 
of others and seriously endeavor to avoid 
controversies because of muddy water 
or other damage. Man for man, it would 
be difficult to find a more progressive 
group than the dredge men of the world, 
and this is a far-reaching, ever-growing 
group who sprang from the dredging 
fiuids of California. Their trend has been 
always “better dredges.” 


Are You Going 


To the Convention? 
(Continued from page 21) 


which will exemplify the atmosphere of 
warm hospitality for which the West is 
famous, is being ably planned by the 
Entertainment Committee under the 
chairmanship of James Ivers, Silver 
King Coalition Mines Company. The 
first night will feature an open air wel- 
come to delegates, comprising dinner, 
dancing, and special entertainment fea- 
tures on the beautiful terrace of the 
Salt Lake Country Club. On the night 
of the 8th there will be a moonlight 
barbecue on the shores of Ontario Lake, 
high in the Wasatch Mountains, with a 
roaring campfire, old time songs, and 
food fit for a king. 

The climax of the week of diversified 
entertainment will come on the night of 
the 9th with the annual banquet, plans 
for which are being made by the Dinner 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
E. A. Hamilton, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company. W. Mont Ferry, 
vice president, Silver King Coalition 
Mines Company, will be the toastmaster, 
and special entertainment being 
planned in addition to an address by an 
outstanding national figure. 

Under the direction of J. O. Elton, 
International Smelting and Refining 
Company, the Tours Committee is mak- 
ing plans for trips to the many mining 


and metallurgical enterprises of world 
renown which are easily accessible from 
Salt Lake City. These excursions are 
being planned for Saturday and Sunday, 
September 11 and 12, and the operations 
to be visited include Bingham, Park City, 
Tintic, and metallurgical plants located 
in Salt Lake Valley. Convention visitors 
will have an exceptional opportunity at 
this time to acquire first hand, detailed 
knowledge of these great mining, milling, 
and smelting operations. 

A rousing welcome to all delegates by 
Utah men is being planned by the Wel- 
coming Committee under the chairman- 
ship of J. W. Wade, Tintic Standard 
Mining Company. 

Publicity in connection with the con- 
vention is being very ably handled by 
G. W. Snyder, W. F. Snyder and Sons, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

Additional entertainment for the 
women is being planned by various com- 
mittees under the direction of Mrs. W. 
Mont Ferry, general chairman of wom- 
en’s entertainment. Special features in- 
clude a luncheon with the men on Tues- 
day noon, sightseeing on Wednesday with 
a luncheon given by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the A. I. M. E. at the Salt Lake 
Country Club, a Tabernacle concert at 
noon on Thursday followed by luncheon 
at the Hotel Utah, and tea at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Moffat Thursday 
afternoon. 

Last but not least, the scenic charm 
of the entire region surrounding Salt 
Lake City should provide an additional 
incentive to make the trip. Towering 
peaks of the Wasatch Range, culminat- 
ing in the mighty Timpanogos Mountain 
with its attractive cavern and canyon 
drives, will be at the height of their 
beauty at this time of the year. 

Merely an overnight trip to the south 
will unfold the indescribable beauties of 
the canyon country of the southern part 
of the state—including Zion National 
Park, Bryce Canyon National Park and 
Cedar Breaks National Monument, and 
only a short distance farther on to the 
south is the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. 

Mining men in all parts of the country 
have marked September 7-10 on their 
calendars as red-letter days when they 
will meet old friends and make new ac- 
quaintances at Salt Lake City. 


| Dr. Young Addresses 
| Old Timers’ Association 
(Continued from page 36) 


standard of living for the workingman 
that has been known in all history. This 
has resulted directly from two American 
ideas, namely, the American System of 
Scientific Management, and the Ameri- 
can System of Mass Production and 
Mass Consumption. These two ideas 
were conceived here and, in their prac- 
tical development, have done more for 
the American workingman in the last 
twenty-five years than all the moth- 
eaten theories of Karl Marx and his 
followers. Without them the cost of 
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many things that contribute toward 
making life better and fuller would be 
much higher. Without them the United 
States would be not far from the ‘horse 
and buggy age.’” 


Bituminous Coal Commission 
Acts on Marketing Rules 


The National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission has begun proceedings designed 
to establish marketing rules and regula- 
tions. Notice was served July 21 on all 
district boards and code members that 
each of the 23 boards make drafts of 
rules and regulations which must be 
filed with the Commission before 10 
a. m., August 2, 1937. The Commission 
has the power to approve, disapprove or 
modify these drafts for purpose of co- 
ordination. On August 23 the Commis- 
sion will begin hearings for the purpose 
of final adoption of the rules. They must 
conform to the standards of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act. 

The Commission also called attention 
to the fact that responsibility for filing 
all contracts and spot orders with it rests 
upon the code member, without regard 
to any delegation by him to agents or 
others acting in his behalf. This does 
not prohibit a designated agent from 
acting for a code member, but the latter 
must take full responsibility for his 
agent’s actions. 

Early in July the Commission an- 
nounced that coal producers representing 
about 96 percent of the tonnage pro- 
duced in 1936 had already filed accept- 
ances of the Coal Code. At the same 
time the Commission stated that it had 
not been advised of the refusal of a 
single producer to accept and comply 
with the Code and the provisions of the 
Act. 


Copper Companies End 
Long Litigation 


Final settlement of lengthy litigation 
between Consolidated Coppermines Cor- 
poration and Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion was recently announced by the for- 
mer company. With the end of the liti- 
gation, involving claims and lawsuits 
against each other over mining rights 
and ore treatment contracts, Consoli- 
dated Coppermines will be in a position 
to double its present production, accord- 
ing to the report. 

The company received $500,000 as a 
cash settlement of judgments recently 
obtained by it against Kennecott. The 
new contract now takes the place of 
agreements made in 1926, and provides 
for the treatment of Coppermines’ ore 
in the Kennecott mill and smelter to the 
extent of 6,000 tons per day, which is 
double the amount specified in the old 
contract. 

The mining rights involved are in and 
close to Kennecott’s open pit mine near 
Ely, Nev., part of which is on Copper- 
mines’ ground. Adjustment of these 
rights to the satisfaction of both com- 
panies has been made, the report states. 
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Facts About Neoprene 


Neoprene, an engineering material 
with rubber-like properties, yet one 
which resists the deteriorating effects of 
oil, heat, sunlight, chemicals and oxida- 
tion, is described in detail in a new 
handbook published by Rubber Chemicals 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. This presentation considers 
separately the effects of various types 
of oils, acids, sunlight, heat and other 
forces which result in rapid deteriora- 
tion of rubber products and indicates the 
type of service which may be expected 
with a similar part of neoprene. 

Specific applications of neoprene, in- 
cluding hose, electrical cable, molded 
parts, extruded material, sheet goods 
and gaskets are also described, with 
data on reasons for the use of neoprene 
in these applications. Of special interest 
is a summary of the method of making 
neoprene and its chemical composition. 


Haynes Stellite Company 
Plans Plant Addition 


Haynes Stellite Company, Harrison 
and Lindsay Streets, Kokomo, Ind., has 
announced plans for the construction of 
a new building at its plant in Kokomo 
to provide room for the company’s grow- 
ing business. Plans call for a new two- 
story fireproof office building, 132 ft. 
long and 44 ft. wide. 

The office building exterior will be of 
brick and stone construction, and its 
entrance and interior are to be decorated 
with stainless steel and marble. This 
new structure is the first of several con- 
templated under an expansion program. 
Plans also provide for remodeling the 
present office building into a recreation 
center. 


Westinghouse Signs First 
World's Fair Contract 


The first formal contract for exhibit 
space in a building to be constructed by 
the New York World’s Fair 1939, has 
been signed by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, according 
to announcement by Grover Whalen, 
President of the Fair. 

The signature of the Westinghouse 
Company was affixed by its Vice Presi- 
dent, D. S. Youngholm, Mr. Whalen 
signing for the Fair Corporation. The 
contract calls for 10,922 square feet of 
floor space in the Electrical Production 
Building at the scale price of $152,908. 
The space is a large part of the total 
exhibit area available in the building, 
which is to be erected at the southeast 
side of the Theme Plaza, the heart of 
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the Fair grounds. Other prospective 
exhibitors are negotiating for the re- 
mainder of the space in the building. 

In making the contract, the Westing- 
house Company announced its intention 
to present in a highly dramatic way to 
visitors to the Fair the part the company 
will play’ in “The World of Tomorrow,” 
which is the animating spirit of the 
exposition. 

Extensive plans have already been 
made by the company for its exhibit 
which, it was stated, “will include a 
scientific presentation of the way in 
which Westinghouse research and de- 
velopment work in the last 50 years will 
affect mankind and its affairs in the next 
half century to come. It will show thus 
not only the relationship of electricity 
and its development to man’s concerns, 
but their future contribution to his 
health, wealth and well-being.” 


Hand Rotated Stoper 


Sullivan Machinery Company an- 
nounces the R-4, a new and powerful 
hand rotated stoper. 

The highlights in the design of this 
new super drilling stoper are: extension 
type piston, chrome plated working 
areas, enclosed axial type compression 
thrown valve, automatic air sweep of the 
chuck parts, large alignment areas of 
the joints and cushioned vibration. 


The new R-4 is the only hand rotated 
stoper of the valvular type on the mar- 
ket with a piston of two diameters 
similar to the style used in the auto- 
matic stopers. The two diameters give 
increased bearing areas to damped 
vibration resulting in smoother and 
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steadier action over a longer period of 
operation and also a faster drilling 
speed. Chromium plating is used on all 
working areas of the buffer ring and 
feed leg parts to create corrosion resist- 
ing, scuff, and longer wearing working 
bearings. The piston and tappet both 
work on chrome plating which gives a 
silky smooth action. 


The valve used is of similar style as 
those used in the Sullivan drifter line. 
Being compression thrown and having a 
short travel this valve uses every ounce 
of effective energy to give drill footage. 

Coupled with extra long alignment 
surfaces and a minimum number of 
joints this machine has a rigidity to re- 
sist external stresses. This rigidity pro- 
longs the life of the side rods and 
keeps the internal assembly in perfect 
alignment. 

The R-4 has a three-inch bore with a 
balanced piston stroke. The drill is 
adaptable to any ground but gives an 
outstanding performance in hard rock. 


New "B & O Coals" Directory 


The 1937 edition of MAC’S “B & O 
Coals,” published by the Coal Informa- 
tion Bureau of Pittsburgh, is now off 
the press and ready for immediate 
delivery. 


This directory has been compiled with 
the cooperation of the coal producing 
and selling companies and with the 
assistance of the Coal Traffic Officials 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. It contains up-to-date and ac- 
curate information regarding the coal 
mines and coke ovens served by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, together 
with additional information never before 
available for general distribution. 

Copies can be obtained from the Coal 
Information Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, at 
$1.00 a copy. 


New Departure Honors Employes 


Three hundred twenty-five employes 
of the New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation enjoyed a ban- 
quet and an evening of good-fellowship 
on July 8 as guests of the management. 

All present had served 20 years or 
more with the company and were pre- 
sented with gold service buttons desig- 
nating the number of years of service. 
Those having served more than a 
quarter-century (123 in all) received 
Hamilton presentation pocket watches 
appropriately inscribed. 

As was brought out by General Man- 
ager F. G. Hughes in his address to the 
gathering, the 325 present had accumu- 
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lated over 8,000 years of experience in 
the manufacture of New Departure Ball 
Bearings. 

Emphasizing the small turn-over and 
the very satisfactory employe relations, 
Mr. Hughes further stated that the 
8,016 New Departure employes at Bristol 
and Meriden, Conn., had an aggregate 
service record of 53,182 years, or an 
average per employe of 6.6 years. 


Aluminum Shovel for Coal Mining 


A new type of coal shovel with an 
aluminum blade was recently developed 
by Thomas Telford, a miner employed 
by the Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, Logan’s Ferry, Pa. Though it 
costs more than the ordinary shovel, 
miners are said to feel that its lighter 
weight (about two pounds less than 
ordinary coal shovels) amply repays for 
the added expense. Telford was so en- 
thusiastic over the new shovel that he 
ordered six dozen pieces from the Woo 
Shovel and Tool Company, Piqua, Ohio, 
paying cash for them out of his own 
pocket, He plans to distribute them in 
western Pennsylvania. 


McNally-Pittsburg Bulletin 


“The March With Time, Progress and 
Profits” is the title of an 80-page book 
recently released by The McNally- 
Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. The brochure is 
filled with interesting information on 
general coal handling and coal prepara- 
tion equipment. Concise descriptions are 
presented of the operating principles 
of the McNally Norton Automatic 
Washer and the McNally Norton Vertical 
Pick Breaker, as well as illustrations and 
descriptions of other preparation equip- 
ment manufactured by the company. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing a 
request to the company’s office at 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


New Jeffrey Single-Roll Crusher 


A new single-roll crusher specially 
designed for the preparation of stoker 
and smaller size coal with a minimum 
of degradation and oversize is announced 
by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Its renewable segments 
carry thin, sharp pyramid and spear- 
point teeth, also insertable “Wejtite” 
feeder teeth for use where reduction of 
large coal is required. 

These teeth, together with the pattern 
of their spacing, minimize degradation 


by causing a piercing action rather than 
a mashing action. A new breaker plate 
design eliminates boiling of the feed and 
therefore increases the capacity. An 
extended shoe carries the business zone 
farther along the roll to minimize over- 
size. These new features are also obtain- 
able in replacement parts for change- 
over of earlier type Jeffrey single-roll 
crushers. 


Clamp for Simplifying 
Angle Construction 

To reduce the cost of angle construc- 
tion on distribution lines, the Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has developed 
an improved angle clamp which is easy 
to install and which permits angles from 
30 to 120 degrees to be turned without 
the necessity of dead-ending the conduc- 
tors and using jumpers. Possessing the 
features of an open seat clamp, it is in 
effect a one-piece assembly, and no parts 
need be removed for attaching the con- 
ductor. With the conductor laid in the 
seat of the clamp, it is gripped by merely 
tightening the nut on the bolt which 
holds the keeper piece on the conductor 
and main body casting. This feature 
also makes it possible to remove the 
clamp conveniently from an_ insulator 
with hot line tools. A lock washer pre- 
vents the nut from unloosening in serv- 
ice and causing the wire to slip and sag. 
The keeper piece is reversible, having 
two sizes of conductor grooves, and will 
accommodate all commercial sizes of 
conductors, from No. 6 AWG to 2/0 
ACSR with armor rod (0.18 to 0.60 in.). 
The radius of curvature of the clamp 
seat is 3 in., which meets the require- 
ments for any copper, aluminum or steel 
conductor in the range indicated. Pro- 
vided with a pin through the clevis- 
shaped upper part of the casting, the 
clamp is easy to attach or remove. It 
can be attached to an eye, clevis, or hook- 
type suspension insulator without any 
intermediate fittings. The clamp body 
and keeper piece are made of O-B 
Flecto malleable iron, hot-dip galvan- 
ized. While light in weight, the clamp 
has ample strength for conductor ten- 
sions in excess of 5,000 Ibs., even under 
full ice, wind and temperature loadings. 


Exclusive Licensees from 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 


HIGH CAPACITY, LOW COST COAL CLEANING 


-- The Improved Hydro-Separator-- 


moving parts in separating cells. 


1110 Wrigley Bldg. 


P. 0. Box 865 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


® Continuous separation and coal discharge @ Continuous and auto- 
matic slate discharge @ Full automatic operation © A minimum of 
circulation and make-up water required © One man operation ® No 


Single Cell or Tandem Units meet all cleaning problems. 


Designs and estimates on coal-washing or air-cleaning plants sub- 
mitted after careful examination of your problems. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


P. 0. Box 55 
DENVER, COLO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


514 Ninth Avenue 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Page 

American Hammered Piston Ring Division 
Bartlett Hayward Division 
Engineering & Construction Division 
Tar & Chemical Division 
Western Gas Division 
Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. 
The Maryland Drydock Co. 
The White Tar Co. of New Jersey, Inc. 
The Wood Preserving Corp. 
PETER F. LOFTUS PIERCE MANAGEMENT 
Engineering Consultants and Mine Managers 
Consulting Engineers Anthracite—COAL—Bituminous 
ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC  SUR- 
VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON A successful background in the practical solution 
POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER of difficult engineering and ma pr 
COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING Scranton Electric Building 
Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. Scranton, Pennsylvania 
We Look Into the Earth 3 O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. _L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 
By using Diamond Cere Drills. HOFFMAN:BROS-DRILLING:-CO. 


We prospect Coal and Minera) 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE:DRILLING 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Beow Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Drilling Contractors Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


BIN SO Nes, 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING VENTILATING COMPANY 


SCREENS 


Popular the World Over—Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


(UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENOPLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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WAIT A MINUTE! | WANT THAT MACHINE 
EQUIPPED WITH 


, 


A FEW OF THE 137 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 
Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings @ Railroad 
Specialties 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope  Tru-Loc Proc- 
essed Fittings e Crescent Brand Wire Rope 

Tru-Stop Brakes 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines ¢ Fioformers 
Special Machinery e Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists ¢ Trolleys 


HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence e@ Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape @ Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves e Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists and Cranes 


"TRU-LAY" 


@ More and more industrial buyers are demanding that 
the machines they buy be equipped with Tru-Lay Preformed 
Wire Rope—at the factory. An ever increasing number 
of industrial machine manufacturers are using Tru-Lay 
Preformed as standard equipment. 

~ Because—both buyer and seller know that Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope makes a good machine still better. 

~ Tru- -Lay Preformed is the wire rope that is already 
“broken-in” to the job. Being preformed, it is relaxed; 
ready to work and work hard. It resists kinking; is easy 
to handle. Tru-Lay Preformed capably resists fatigue; gives 
unusually long service; affords much greater dollar value. 

Whether you buy, sell, or use avy industrial machine be 
sure it is equipped with Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


=< Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, New 
<> York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 


SAFES” Doe foe Your Sapely 


} SI by, District Offices: 


TRU-LAY WIRE ROPE 


ce: ALL AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE EMERALD STRAND 
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 KOPPERS COMPANY... vesicners.. 


KOPPER: 


PREPAREDNESS FOR TOMORROW IN TODAY’S COAL PREPARATION 


From Pennsylyania to the Pacific Coast, in virtually all the 
important coal fields, preparation plants and equipment 
designed and erected by the Koppers-Rheolaveur Company 
are providing high quality fuels to open new markets and 
meet changing customer demands. 

Typical of these installations—which assure preparedness 


for tomorrow's needs while meeting the problem of today | 


—are the modern plants pictured on this page—two in 
Illinois which are Koppers-Rheolaveur equipped. 

At the top is shown the Northern Illinois Coal Corpora- 
tion plant, at Wilmington, Ill, where 435 t.p.h. of 3"'x0" 
coal is handled by both free and sealed discharge units. 


BUILDERS... 


The bottom photograph is of the coal cleaning plant at 
Fidelity Mine of the United Electric Coal Companies, 
Duquoin, Ill. Here is handled 600 t.p.h. of 3" x 0" co 
with free discharge units washing the %"' x 0"' size. 

In addition to these modern plants, the Koppers-Rheo- 
laveur Company now is constructing for the United Electric ~ 
Coal Companies, at Dunfermline, Ill., a tipple and washing — 
plant which will handle 650 tons of coal per hour. Thise 
plant will be able to crush to past 12", and will wash the 
3"'x O"' sizes. All coal of plus 48 mesh will be cleaned and re- ~ 
covered, the 54'' x 48-mesh being mechanically dewatered by 
Carpenter centrifugal dryers—made exclusively by Koppers, 


Koppers Divisions, Subsidiaries 
and Affiliates Serving the 
Mining Industry 

KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY 
3 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING 
COMPANY TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX 
TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BARTLETT HAYWARD DIVISION 
BALTIMORE, MO. 
AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
DIVISION BALTIMORE, MD. 


: ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
VISION PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wide GAS DIVISION 
FORT WAYNE, IND 


THE MARYLAND DRYDOCK COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY OF N. J., INC 
KEARNY, N. J. 


Koppers Principal Products 
for the Mining Field 


Koppers Rheolaveur Process . . . Menzie’s 
Automatic Cone Separators . . . Koppers- 
Llewellyn Automatic Washers... K-R-M Dry- 
Cleaning Separators . . . Coal Tipples . .. 
Koppers-Birtley Dedusters . . . Carpenter 
Centrifugal Dryers . . . Boiler and Power 
Plants...Mine Shops ... Fast’s Couplings .. 
Pressure-treated ties, mine timbers, poles, 
posts, etc....Creosote-treated mine car 
floors, sides, lumber... American Hammered 
Piston Rings ...Cylinder Packing... Bronze 
and fron Castings . . . Flotation Oils . . 

Bituminous-base Paints ..Coal Tar Roofing 
... Waterproofing .. . Tarmac for paving 
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